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THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH. 
By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” 
“That Young Person, etc.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Bonny wee thing, canny wee thing. 
Lovely wee thing, wert thou mine 
I would wear thee in my bosom, 
Lest. my jewel I should tine, 
THE PARTY. 


Tue next day all was very busy at No.9. Mr. 
Stone was coming home quite early with one of his 
City friends, who was at and unmarried, and as 
Mrs. Stone believed firmly that Phyllis would make 
him a charming wife, she had been getting ready 
for the honour of his visit for a whole week. 

She launched into many great extravagances for 
this grand occasion, since not only did she prepare 
& supper that the Lambleys would remember for 
Many a day, but she bestowed on her daughter a 
tovereign wherewith to buy a new dress. 

Phyllis thought the world must be coming to an 
énd,and in sheer gratitude for the present helped 
the servant or the morning of the feast as indus- 
triously as though her services had been retained 
atso much an hour. 

Tea was to be ready at six o’clock, and by half- 
past five Miss Stone had taken up her position by 
the parlour window, to watch for the arrivals. 

She looked her best. There never was anything” 
common or vulgar about Phyllis. 

Though not born a lady, she had been educated as 
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such, and ety would have yielded her the name. 
if her pretty ace, or her father’s wealth, should 
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[A SOCIAL EVENING.] 


gain her a gentleman fora husband, her new relations 
would have no need to blush for her. 

Mr. Stone, however, sought money, not birth, in 
his son-in-law, and at that very moment he was 
conducting to Walworth a Mr. Geedien Jenkins, 
who possessed a largo tallow business in Bermondsey, 
a large income, nearly fifty years of experience, and 
a red brick house at Hornsey, in short, every human 
blessing except a wife. 

Mr. Cornelius had mentioned his wish of obtain- 
ing that last item to Mr. Stone, who had consulted 
his wife, hence the grand preparations at No. 9. 
hence the invitation to the Lambleys, Mrs. Stone 
graciously remarking: 

“They might as well come then and have done 
with it,” 

Bet to return to Phyllis and her window. Her 
new white muslin dress quite eclipsed the splendeurs 
of the blue batiste even in its earliest days. Her 
long brown hair, instead of being arranged as usual 
in a chignon, was crimped and tied back from her 
face with black velvet, and hung in golden waves over 
her neck and shoulders. 

Very becoming was this style to her, but she 
would never have adopted it had she known how 
much it took from her dignity. 

Naturally short, she looked almost a child, and 
the most indulgent stranger would have supposed 
her to be a girl of fourteen in all the glory of her 
first long dress, 

The Lambleys soon arrived. They were not in- 
vited out often, but whenever they had that plea- 
sure they were quito early, so as to be in good time 
for the refreshments. 

Mrs. Lambley had spent the morning ironing her 
second best dress, and though the grenadine flounces 
were very flabby, and looked brown rather than 
black, she had decided that it would pass muster, 

Miss Jane was in bright green, the image of her 
Lazarus, in a cheap black locket, her only trinket. 

Phyllis received her friends affectionately, paraded 
them gleefully “upstairs to take off their things; 
helped the widow to shake out the flounces, re- 





arranged the two little curls that always hung over 
Jane’s chignon, and then asked demurely : 

“ And is Mr. Graham coming ?’’ 

“ He will be here as soon as possible,” cried Jane, 
“ quite by eight !” 

“ What have you done to yourself, Phyllis ?”” asked 
the mother, pleasantly, 

‘It’s her hair, mamma,”’ explained Jane. 

“ How very nice you do look, Phyilis, is any one 
else coming besides ourselves ?’’ 

“Mr, Jenkins, a friend of papa’s.” 

Jane looked curious, but Phyllis being ignorant of 
her parents’ matrimonial schemes on her behalf, 
could betray nothirig ; so they all went down stairs 
to Mrs. Stone, and the two matrons gossipped 
in the ghosts of the easy chairs, and the two 
young ladies talked secrets in the window seat; 
@ cheap contrivance of boxes and chintz due 
entirely to Phyllis. 

At last the gentleman arrived, Phyllis’s suitor was 
certainly a contrast to Jane’s; he was very tall, as 
red as his own house, and in a state of benign satis- 
faction with himself and other people. 

Personally he did not equal Miss Stono, his hair 
was not in proportion to his fortune, and his face had 
borrowed the greasy quality of his tallow and ap- 
peared to melt in the sun, this gave him an oily look 
which might have been healthy, but was certainly 
not elegant, 

I don’t know whether he was a very wicked man, 
but certainly in spite of his benignity, he suffered a 
martyrdom each summer from the heat, and the 
ravages of an insect known as fly, which had the bad 
taste to be a fervent admirer of his round, rubicund 
face. 

He shook hands with Mrs. Stone and her daughter, 
bowed to the Lambleys, gave a long look round the 
room for something he could not find, and then sub- 
siding into o seat nearest the door, the tea so long 
kept waiting commenced. 

In spite of the heat all did justice to it, evon the 
melancholy Jane, 
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Mr. Jenkins devoted himself to explaining the f, 


whole systém 6f taking tallow to his hostess. 

Mr. Stone gallantly talked to the widow. 

While Jane and Phyllis protected. eachother, 

Every one langhed .a great deal,.aud the whole 
affiir went off capitally. 

When the cloth was removed whist was propozed. 
Mrs, Stone departed to find the cards, her hu band: 
and Mrs. Lambley settled themselves at a small 
tablein the back room, Mr. Cornelius was left alone 
with the two young ladies, 

“ It’s very warm, miss,’ 

“ Awfully,” she agrecd. 

**T like it,’’ said Phyllis; the summer’s short 

ey 
Jone looked aghast at her friend’s bad manners. 

Mr, Cornelius replied sententiously : 

“ One can bear anything at your age, my dear.”’ 

Phyllis flushed up crimson at the reproof and the 
familiarity. 

Tie gentleman added equably: 

“ Isuppose you are home for the holidays; where 
do you go toschool ? 

A pretty question to address to a ‘‘ Professorg” 
Phyllis could have gnashed her white teeth. 

* Nowhere,” gaid, crossly. 

“That's a pity,” said the patroniser of youth. 
** All young ladies should go there, they learn such 
lo's of pretty ‘things. I’m sure your friéud there 
thinks so,” 

Thasappealed to, poor Jane was, indeed, puzzled. 
She was.too fond of Phyllis to agree with her tor- 
mentor; feo afraid of the parents. Stone to contga- 
act Wigm 

She sighed. 

It was mestgatural to her. 
appropriate theepity it implied, 

“EP phall advise-your papa to send you,” said Mr. 
Jenkins with the ale of a family friend. “ Why, 
whenmyeu court backeyou’l! ba able to play the piano 
hike your sister dees. That’s a famous piste sho’s 
putup here. By-the-bye, bow is itshe’s nofat home 
to-night?” 

Jaueand Phyllis were equally amazed. Befor 
they could find words, Mrs, with aomeaning 
sinile, and a little apelogy, recalled Me. Oornelius to 
the whist table im the back parlour. The twe friends 
were alone in their indigaation. 

“What does he- mean? Horrid man!” cried 


iy Vis. 
. . 1 thinvk,” said Jane, a little timidly, “it’s your 
air! 

“ What's the matter with my hair?” 

“You've gotit hanging dewn just like a child, and 
then you've a white dress, and you know you are very 
smell.” 

“Everyone can’t look as though they walked on 
stilts!” began Phyllis, indignantly. “ And so he 
took me for a child!”’ 

Some tears of mortification stood in the blue even; 
for bow ver women like to lessen thvir nge in: after 
_— at eightcen it is humiliating to be taken for a 
child, 

Miss Jane desired nothing better. tham:to- weep 
with ler friend, 

Had Phyllis been very happy she would have tried 
to rcjuice, but she was ivfinitely more at home in 
con olivg with her, 

“Horrid old man!” repeated Phyllis, drying her 
eycs, “I should like te go straight to bed, and never 
seo him again!’ 

“It would be a great pity—before supper,” said 
Ja ec. 

** What did he mean abewt my sister ?” 

“J don’t know.’” 

‘If we were just to go upstaira and do up your 
hair?” suggested her adviser, 

$6] will.” 

Sle was starting, when a loud double knoek: came 
at the door, 

“It’s too late, there’s Mr. Graham. We ean never 
him all alone whila they play whist.’ 

Mr. Giaha:w it was, and locking very handsome 
too. 

Mrs. Stone came forward to receive him, and was 
so struck by his manners, that she offered to resign 
ker place at the whist table 


’ said ho to Jane, 


Both parties could 


P! 


This he was generous enough to decline, so sho 
retreated and left the young ladies to entertain 
Lem. 

Phyllis would have been rexdy enough any other 
night, but she was still slatting from Mr, Jenkins’ 
mistake, . 

a) on , 

_ he was not co sure of her own powers of attrac- 
ticn. Her voice was low. 


Sj H 
, ue talked little, and soomed altogether sub- 
guec, 5 
ere Yra . 7 sy . 
George Gre ham decided that she wa3 not so vain 
we he h d fancied, that her mother was a nica, 
riendly sort of person, and he had done quite right 
to accept the invitation, 
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Iwas .gettimg dark, for tea jhad begun lateyand r 
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aight very charmin 


usted a very long time. 

The servant came.in tolight the.gas. Me. Graham, 
noticed then that Piglilie hai beap/orying. $63 

He was wondrously quick at reading tear stains, 
He marvelled what had been the matter, and re- 
solved to cross-examine Miss Lambley at tne first op- 
portunity. 

Meanwhile he laid aside his raillery. 

**T know you play,” be said to Pliyllis in his friend- 
liest tone. ** Won't you let mo hear you?” 

Miss Stone was perhaps nobserry that Mr, Jenkins 
should learn his mistake. 

She moved towards the piano, and began to play. 
Her music always pleased, because sho had the rare 
tact to choose pieces within her powers, 

Georze Graham was passionately fond of music. 
Ho turned over her portfolio, and found many an old 
favourite. 

She played them all. Then they talked of musie, 
an books, and-poctry. 

“Their tastes: secorded verpewell, and there was 
something grave and softencdemput Phyllis that 


if « Cl 
Miss Lambley might havoebeen a con- 
yersation soon became a teténatetey / > 


had entered to lay the cloth: for 
gaest, slipping from Pkyllis'’snci 1 

to inqnire in whispers what:diskes were te geaee 
the tablo. “e 


‘clare tnat these people hada 





the case. . “ . 
Meanwhile the rubber ever Mx. Jonkins 
his inquiry, as to the whereabouts of ‘* Migs 
Professor of Music,’ omy this time: he 
himself to his host... 

“Bat Tin n 
said the perplhemed 
tea.” r ; 
““But she it net-a.professor of anything, She: 
can’t be.”’ é 

“And why no6?”-qslted. the mother, @ little 
stiffly. 

That little giah fi the-white frock and Teng: 
hair ?’’ 

Mr, Jenkins:sene léam, intimately acquainted with 
grammar them with) tellow. 

“ Certainly” 

“Dear me! tefieeted the proprictor of the tallow 
business, ‘“ No -wondor she looked as though she 


didn’t know what I was talking:about. She'll come, 


to. Women always. like to be-taken for nger 
than they really-are. Bttehe'll look rather smalieeds 
the head of my table.” 

Tne maid here announced supper, and to Mrs. 
Lambiey’s delight the four adjourned to the front 
parlour. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HER D=CISION. 


Ir was quite an hour before Mr. Stone returned 
to his private room, 

Madeline had finished reading theletter then. She 
was weeping bitterly, and in her hand was a long 
curl of soft goldem-brown hair. 

The confidential agent was used to woman's tears. 
He had seen many in bitter trouble, so he sat down 
opposite the girl and waited till she was calm enough 
to listen to him. 

He had not to wait long. 

Madeline knew that she had still much to learn: 
She dashed the tears froin her larze ‘blue eyes, te- 
placed the soft curl reverentiy in its paper, and 
shading her face wit one hand, she said, simply : 

* Vell me all and advise me;’please, She trasted 
you, and so will 1.” 

“You kuow the secret of your nother’s life,” 
began the man of many mysteries, “aud you-know 
} came to consult me ?”’ 

“¥en 

“Tt will be twenty-one yeirs next August since 
sho fist came to me with her story, Sho told me 
she was dying, and implored me to save her child. 
I could hardly believe her in danger. Sie seemed 
in perfect health,” 

** What was she like 2” 

* Like enough to you, if you had fair hair and 
were a head and shoulders shorter. At twenty-one 
you are a woman, she looked almost achild. Well, 
what she wanted was that you should grow up away 
from your father’s home, believed by him to be 
dead, but yet that all should be arranged so that 
at twenty-one, if youso willed it, yon could claim 
your position wituout diffeulty or dowbt.’’ 

* And can I[?’’ 

“It was a difficult matter, very difficult,” returned 
Mr, Stone, “but by dint of, prudence and caution 
we maniged it, Not only has your mother left a 





I fear you will deapise MisewJanw hai. 
that sho preferred pigeom te-Il wtorey aad | ° 
Crosse and Blackwell tec but. 


ter to: you myself,” 
You sat mexkéo Der at }- 


= > ; 

Jottér for Her hu ore him #heir child stilt 
lives and grew up under ty care, but the parents of 
the. baby who lies buried in your name are ready to 
cone fotwatd and proclaim the deception to which 
they lent themaelress, Ay , bhe same who gave 
the register of death, can algo be produced to de- 
td who was seriously 
ill at the time of your lsuppdsed deaths and who 
disappeared suddenly. Your old nurse is believed 
to have suspicions, and finally, your foster-mother 
can describe the lady who visited her so fully, that 
your. father must recognise in this stranger his 
wife. Oh, there is no fear, young lady. It was a 
delicate piece of work, but we have managed it 
neatly, In one month, if it pleases you, you shall 
be acknowledged by your father as his child. 
And if [ refuse?”’ ; 
The-agont regarded her searchingly. 
He sought to.penetrate the motive of the ques- 
tion. 
Tien you remain Madeline Darnley, unknown 
and unclaimed.” 
** And penniless,’’ added the girl. 
‘* No, not penniless. Your poor mother arranged 
that. Strange that one so young and feeble should 
have taken thought for all. Although an heiress 
she had no great command of ready money. She 

id my fees, she paidtheparents of the dead child, 
ca her purse: emer: and so-she brought me 

of diamonds tasell for her.” 

pmy eddostion niust-have swallowed up all 


Whey were pplendid’ js; They fetched 
nd pounds. her gave it to me 
‘¥du were’ to be educated for the 
bond day, 40. oceupy, aud you 
hing that conki<render you unfit for 
! bof the ep has been ex- 
yearlyto this end; the principal is~an- 

You camlive plainly yet comfortably, if 


use 

aapthnt share mance ne eye 
t m irs ?”” 

i ag.” Sh = Stone aieiliotneme 

Fi me. . ould you. de t 

‘oleime om your father, there would sodteman. 

opens but they would be nothing to your mother’s 


iress. ‘ 

‘On! why did not my mother decide for me? 
sighed Madeline. “I cannot tell. I do not know! 

I have my informants,” continued Mr. Stone, 
“amd I know the history of your family sinee your 
mother's death pretty thoroughly. Your grand- 
father is dead, your father has succeeded te tho 
title and- the old family house; and as by yoursup- 

ed death he has the sole use of your mother’s 
ortune, he is one of the richest and most influen- 
tial men of his county.” 

** And when my mother died was he not sorry; 
did he not guess how she had suffered ?” 

«Hei had no suspivion at first, ke may havenow, 
Barely ® month after she wroté that letter,” and 
he glanced at the one Madeline still jheld, ‘ she 
died away from home at the seaside. She left no 
formal will {there waa no, need, since failing you 
all went“to her husband), and she made but two 
requests:.one that they. would not carry hér back 
to Surrey, bnt leave her in the churchyard of the 
Kentish village, where shediedy thaether that the 
woman who had been her faithful nurse, and yours 
too, might never be discharged. Both were granted; 
indeed, your grandmother, who had a motier’s love 
for her niece, took the nurse inte her own service.” 

* And my father!” 

“ The day after your mother’s funeral he deft his 
family, and wentaway to.traveh “In six’ months 
Gertrude was his wife.” ! 

“Six months!” cried Madeline; indignantly. 
** Oh, he might have. waited'a little longer before 
replacing one,who had so loved him.”’ 

** So his parents thonght; and:though they made 
acquaintanae with the bride, and.evea received her 
and her husband for a,short visit, she: wag. never 
dear to them, and they never suggested. the young 
couple’s residing with them. Nop would your step- 
mother have consented. If she lowed your father, 
she loved his ,wealth too. If she had hated your 
mother it was because she had what Gertrude lacked 
—riches, quite as much as because she had married 
the man of herchoice, Gertrude had been poor all 
her life. She wanted to enjoy her husband’s money, 
and so they came to London, and sho plunged into 
the whirl of fashionable life. She was extravagant, 
wed rir was your father’s fault; he, denied her 
nothing.” . 

** Has sho made him happy ?” 

** My dear young lady, that is impossiole to say- 
I don’t suppose they ever. fight, or openly abuse 
eachother. He believed his happiness depended on 
her ; perhaps he doesn’t believe it quite so impli- 
citly still. I hope he does. Of course his. wild 
passion for her could not last—passion never does 
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last, Stili I dare say they get on very well. Of one 
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thing you may dé glad, that ee mother dia ‘not 
ave Be toher'nércy. You told 

your. childhood hed been unhs 
it has been se comp p 
hava suffered undér-the care of your ‘stepinother’” 

“Tg sheso very bad P” ” * 

“ She, isi ambitious, jealous, and. unprineipled); 
fashionable people.call: het talented and charming, ; 
Her mother-inrlaw fears and dislikes her. Hep dus-’ 
band yields 60 henin al things.”’ 

“ And enol womenfills;my mother’s plasa!”’ 


¥ ; lat‘me tell yor’ 


“ Aye. It may be your father sees hisnmiakake| mot 


now. ; 
“ Did es never mise the Signo hay nana: ale 
“Yes; they were songh r, farand ‘wite 
matter was carried to Scotland-yar hat had been, 
beforehand ‘with them, “Tha settings had ‘been 
broken up ad the stones themselves sold #broai.”* 
‘There was, a long silence, heh’ the, old man 


agked:: . a 
“ What is your decision ?” “9 
“ T cannot tell: T'seemdrawn twolwsys: T long’ 
torsee my father, te have a.share of: his loves Sevcty 
he could: net refase that to his: fixst-borai; bos! I: 
dgead hery bie wife. 1 shiver @& the, theughtof her 


—end—and my father might think L only ceme:to| 


him a yey etal. bl lady 

“It would .be.a fea blow my. 7, Her 
child would be pennitens i a4 “Has Mihaghivee yon, 
would r ingefh ell,, Your father has, no personal 

‘aperty.””’ 
sai Has he no son ?”” : 

“ Only.a daughter; the title and*ostates gags to 
a distant cemsin,’’’ wih 

“* Mr. Stone,” asked Madeline: euddenly, * what: 
ig myiveali name?” ‘ 

‘Your ' fitet: tame ie \Maieline, it was 


your 
mother’s, ¢dhongk sha never went by: its. The sesond:| | 
when/youri 


Twill tell yon: ion is taken.’’ 

“* Why notigos,”’ ! 

* Because you; reftsse: your: heiressships. 1) have 
promised newer to ireveal yont) namec. You will, 
always retain. thesof: Daley.” 

* But whead see my mother’s grave I'shall know: 
her name?”? 

“ Nos, Ihave. told: you: her: wish wae to bev 
buried aweyifromn home,, When you. gato Eston 
churchyard you will only see a grave covered with 
field flowera, whose crogs,.bears only the name of 
Pearl. Thereis a stately tablet bearing the history 
of her virtues in-the parish church where she was- 
married ; there is a lofty description of * her hus- 
band’s regrets’ at. his great loss, I, don’t know. 
much aboutsypeh, things, but showld ‘sax the @ 
in Eston 'sharghygrd came uyearest to, your mother’s 
wishes. There wag nothing stately abqut-her; she. 
was altogether too gentle. You get your pride and 
dignity from your father,’* 

“Do he think, if'any friend of my, mother. 

ey. would’ remark my likeness to her ?” 
No,” said the old man, abraptly. “I saw it 
directly, but then 2 knew you were her daughter. 
Other people -would’ be reminded of ‘someone they 
had seen before, buf they wonld never gness who,”* 

“ Then couldn't #,"* she cried wistfully, “ couldy’t 
I goand seemy father? Qouldn’t Ibe in the honse 
28 something—-ag cotapanion, perhaps, tomy happy 
sister, And: then, if ever he see to regret my 
mother, or notte be quite happy, I could tell ‘him. 
whol was, and how I was ready to love him; and 
spend my life for-him for her dear sake. 

“It is madness to think-of’ sucha thing. Bven 
if Icould break my promise, by telling you your 
father’s name, do you imagine that, his present wife 
would let her daughter’s companion be her hus- 
band’s too. Besides, and you must excuse my free 
speaking, yoware not suited fora companion, no 
young lady would aceept yow as eueh, A eom- 
panion showld be.as plain as-possible, so as to 
heighten her employer's chamma hy: the contrast,, 
always amiable to people beneath. the employer's 
hotice, and too genselesa,to have anopinion. Now, 
Tdon’t dispute your amiability, youngJady, but you 
are not plain, and I should. be sorry to think that 
you were senseless ; especially after all those years 
at Kensington,’ he added, with a grim smile, 

“What shall I do ?” 

The agent'was aba losg to say. 

Personally he would have accepted riehes at any 
cost, but he knew-the same riches had brought no 
happiness to the unfortunate Pearl, and he shrank 
from advising her daughter toclaim them, since she 
Was already secure from want. 

I cannot tell,” he answered, shortly. 

Madeline turned to her mother’s letter, and reread 

¢ sad lines, 


It seemed to her that with the writer even her 
child bad been second to her iutense love for her 
husband, 

Madeline would obey her mother’s last wish. She 
Would go and see her in-the quiet churchyard, and 
there by the grave of one parent, the lonely girl 


‘me thi¥ morning} 
to what yqu would? 





would decide the momentons question of whether 
ghe should revea] her existeyce'to theother: ‘ 

Madeline! turned fo' the’ confidentit! ageut, 

Twill write to-you to-niorrow.” 

‘ONO: take there times a week at’ Teast. Re- 
member yon are deciding your whptd future: Whon 
onbve you have-renontived your claims on your fathor 
it will be impossible to change your mind.” 

“T ghallnot wish to changeit: If T aye, it 
will be forthe sake of having w father, an acknow: 
ledged name, not for-wealth, It. did not make my 

her-so happy that fshould wish for it’ 
‘Tkt’s trucenou gly,” ‘seid’ the-old man, gruffty, 


“dnt riches can. Buty’ a! great! deal’'and smocth' a: 


great’ many’ difficnléies:.  Bésittes' they’ aro “your 
tight, why should you yield them’ to the @daaghter 
of Gertrude Trevlyn ?”’ , 

| JT grudge her but one thing,” said the girl, sadly, 
* our father’s love ?* = ; 

| “ Love’s ~~ well in its Wits hut mongy’s a great 
deal better. You may lése the one atany second, 


you can keep a good tight haad on the other, Lovo 
bills, young lady, nor furnish houses 


won’t pay 
either.” 
She rose to.go and. offered: him her‘ handy 

Abrupt and eceentrie:though he seemed jthiseman 
had been, her mother’s confidant, and he had fulfilled 
his promise. ‘ 

Mr. Stone shonk:the:hand heartily. , 

** Good-bye, Miss Darnley, this is only, the fourth 

time of our meeting, atill 1 hapa. it won't be the last. 
Remember, I am equally your servant to prove your 
rights or bury them, only I prefer the first. Any 
Way, remember my ‘address, and if anything dis- 
agreeable turas up, drop me'a line. I’ve, knogked 
about the world longer than you have, and I know 
a deal more of its cunning,” 
“There,” commented Mr. Stone, when he was 
alone, “ that’s the first offer of servies I ever made 
to any one not rich enough’ to pay me—for’ sho’s 
pure to refuse, it’s-written in her face—still I'don’t 
regret it. That‘girl’s mother interested me, and 
she docg, herself, somehow. Good. grasiqus! how 
ean any girl be so stupid as to refuse such aiehanco ? 
Women never understand: affairs—-excopt, Bliza- 
beth.” 

Forgetting to return thanks for the blessings of 
this wonderful. wife, Mr. Stone prepared, ta receive 
his next client, a disconsolate widow who.had, just 
been jilted for the third time since. her, buspand’s 
decease. 

Madeline Darnley was staying in London, with an 
old housekeeper of Mrs, Bertram’s, who, knowing 
she had come there on business, expressed no sur- 

rise when she started very early the next day, say- 
ing she should not be back till night: 

It was best so: : 

For the firet time in her-life the girl rejoiced to be 
glone. 

Until ker ‘great question was decided'she had no 
room in her heart even for friendship. 

She took the first train to Eston, a pretty village 
on the:Kentish coast, that by some strange chance 
time had not converted into a fashionable watering 

lace. 
P She asked for the church, and they. dirested her 
through shady lanes to the small. yet) beautiful 
edifice, over whose time-worn. stouewerk, the ivy 


‘elambered. 


She opened the rustic gateand entered the chnych- 

yard, beautiful in its simplicity,,grandim its solemn 
uiet. 

’ She walked slowly down the paths, the great 

stillness of the place already calming her troubled 

heart. 

In a corner, beneath a drooping willow, she found 
whet she sought, what she had longed to see—her 
mother’s last home! 

It was not neglected or uncared for. 
saved that pain. 

The pure marble cross was as white and unstained, 

its gold letteriug as clear and distinct as though 
they had not been there for more than twenty 
years. 
:(All was simple; no railing, no kerbstone, only a 
grassy mound, on which the daisies grew, and on 
the stone for sole inscription, the name of Pearl, 
and the date of her birth and of her death—Do- 
ecember, 1851. 

Madeline knelt down beside the grave, and kissed 
the cold stone of the cross, and her great tears fell 
to think that this narrow plot of earth was all that 
was left to her of her mother. 

She knelt there long and silently. 

She thought of the sad history of her who lay 
buried there, of how she had striven to save her 
child from Gertrude Trevlyn, and when in the Juno 
afternoon Madeline left the churchyard for weal or 
woe, her decision was taken. 

The next evening Mrs. Ashley wolcomed Made- 
line back to her home. 

Clare had little of her friend’s beauty. Sho was 
a good, true-hearted woman, adoring her husband 


She was 





alone can love, and that she hu 


and her children, yet’ with plenty of love loft for 
the lonely girl she had. fitst known in the great prim 
house at Kensington. 

Ste asked no questions. 

She was too'delicate, She bronght Madeline into 
the study, took ‘off her hat, kissed her pale brow, 
and then sgt down by her, waiting till she hersolf 
should ‘speak of the object of her journey. 

** Clare, said Madeline feebly, almost like a tirag 
ohila, “My mother is dead, Ido not even kyow 
my father’s name. Iam stillalone in the world— 
still Madeline Darnley.”’ : 

find the other; who at twenty-four was.a happy 
wife and mother, felt for the sadness of the words. 
She kissed Madeline again, and her tears fell on her 
friend’s hand. 

The orphan felt those tears more than any words 
of sympathy. 

They two sat on together in the summer gloaming 
till Clare heard her husband’s tread, and went oyt 
to meet him. 

Charles’ Ashley well deserved’ the description 
Miss Darnley had given of him, 

He was one of nature’s own noblémen. He wont, 
back with his-wife into tho study, and said te Madg- 
line for all comment on Clare’s tidings : 

“ Wo should have, missed our ‘sister sadly.” 

Mr. Stone’s reply to Madeline’s letter announsing 
hor decision, was to send her a cheque representing 
her income for six months. 

Then began a generous struggle with the Ashleys 
as ‘to her remaining with them. 

In spite of their gentle blood they were far. from 
tich, but Mr.-Ashley declared Madeline to-bea help 
rather than a burden. 

His wife could’not bear the idea of parting from 
her, and so Miss Darnley, who-had hesitated only 
for their aakes, yielded, and settled down as a cop- 
tinal inmate of ‘the rectory’ honsehoeld. 

§*T will ‘never yield you but to one person,” said 
Clare, whem -this-wag decided. 

** To whom ?”’ 

“ A husband !” 

“ That will never be !” said Madeline, gravely. 

* Nongense!” returned Mrs. Astley, who pos- 
sessed one heinous:sin- for a clergyman’s wife—a 
atrong love.of ' match-making. 


OHAPTER VII. 
INTRODUGES THE HPRO. 


Juny was in its teens. The gay London seasor 
was almost over. 

Daily people were leaving the hot glaring capital, 
the more energetic for Switzerland and the Rhine, 
the lesa adventurous for the country and the sea 
gide. 

Very soon Belgravia would bo empty, and Hyde 
Park a desert. 

It was the last night of the Opera, and all 
who were left’ of the upper ten thousand were as- 
gembled in Drnry Lane to bid farewell for eight 
long months to the delights of the lyric stige, and 
among Others attracted by the charms of Donni- 
zetti’s music, or by that. other subtler charm of 
seeing and being secn, had come a woman long past 
her fest youth, yet whose box was still a.centre for 
the lorgnettes, and whose presence still com- 
manded admiration. 

She had been beautiful in her girlhood, she wag 
beautiful in middle life, she would probably be sa 
1n age. 

Hers was a wondrous magic beauty that chained 
the eye at first sight, and yet lost nothing by fami- 
liarity. 

She looked about forty, in reality she was moro, 
but years lay lightly on her. 

Her rich silk robes showed to perfection her ful] 
stately ‘figure. 

Her lace sleeve,exposed to view a ronnided arm, 
white as polished marble, hor luxuriant hair was 
braided round her queenly head, and it its blue black 
masses nestled one vivid pomegranate blossom. 

All about her was vivid, brilliant, fascinating, 
not harmonious, tender, winning; her black eyes 
expressed passion, scorn or triumph, never pity. 
Her smile implied a hundred emotions, joy, derision, 
hate, vexation, but neversympathy. She had sean 
many @ London season, and she had excited admir- 
ation, deep, passionate admiration, but never 
love. 

Rumour, which never spares even the votaries of 
fashion, had been busy with this woman’s history. it 
said shecame of gentile birth, but had passed a neg- 
lected childhood, and @ cruelly poverty-stricken 
girlhood. 

It asserted that this queen of beauty, who wore 
velvet and rubies as though they were her birth- 
right, had counted her sixpences, aye, and hor 
pennies, too, in her maiden days, that sie had loved 
wildly, madly, passionately, as those of her stamp 

1 been forsak r 
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an heiress, and later on, when her passion had turncd 

to contempt and her love to hate, allured by his 

riches, she married her old suitor before the grass 

was green on his young wife’s grave, and that her 

married life had been one long vengeance on her 

husband for the wrong she had never forgiven. 
said report. 

Report often errs, yet she is seldom entirely un- 
founded. 

It is certain that Lady Yorke had been a portion- 
less bride, that she had entirely broken with her 
own family, 

She'was not a romantic wife. She did the honours 
of her husband’s house right royally, received the 
most distinguished persons, frequented the highest 
circles, and he went with her into the society for 
which ke cared so little. 

He denied her nothing money could purchase ; 
he never uttered a reproach against her, and if his 
passion for her was cold or dead, he kept the secret 
to himself. 

He gat at her side now, a man of more than forty 
—_ grave and quiet, perhaps a little stern; his 

row was lined with furrows, and he looked older 
than his years, yet he had many friends. 
rich, respected, sede 88 4 

e married the woman of his choice, so 
doubtless Sir Roland Yorke was happy. 

There was a third person in the box, Sir Roland’s 
only child, the heiress to all he had, save the 
baronetcy and the ancestral cstate, which must pass 
to a distant cousin, a grand trouble this for my 


He was 


dy. 

The disappointment of her life was that she had 
no son. 

She was not a tender-hearted mother, but she 
Was An ainbitious one. 

She would manceuvre hard to gain a grand match 
for her daughter, but she would never love her as 

she had loved a tiny baby heir, who had lived just 
long enough to leave a memory and a name. 

Juillet Yorke was not beautiful, strange. though 
it may seem for the child of such a handsome 
couple. 

Her face was very pleasing. She had her father’s 
grey eyes, and her mother’s clear, white skin, but 
her features were irregular and too strongly marked. 
As she was an heiress Belgravia cailed her “ pretty,” 
otherwise it would have taken little heed of her. The 
curtain had fallen on the second act, when two 
visitors entered the baronet’s box, one, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed individual, approached timidly enough, as 
though doubtful of his welcome. The other, an 
officer in undress uniform, seemed perfectly at 
ease. 

Juillet Yorke coloured crimson, but there was 
nothing to teilfor which of the two she blushed. 

My lady turned to the younger man with her 
sweetest smile. 

| was an orphan, and had been ,her husband’s 
ward. 

He and Juillet had been brought up almost as 
brother and sister. 

“Lord Thorne, this is a pleasure ; I thought you 
were in Scotland.” 

She had ceased to call him Charley, since six 
months before he had attained his majority. 

‘I am going there to-morrow,” he answered, 
speaking to Lady Yorke,and looking at her daughter, 
who played with her bouquet as though unconscious 
of the regard. 

My lady sustained the conversation. The youth- 
ful nobleman spoke little, and Juillet not at all, 
while Sir Roland in the background, absorbed the 
attention of the other visitor. 

But my lady was equal tothe occasion. She was 
firmly resolved that Lord Thorne should become 
her son-in-law, andas he wished for nothing better, 
probably she would achieve her end. 

It was not until the gentlemen were leaving, that 
she deigned to notice his companion. 

The officer cared little for the slight. His visit 
was not to Lady Yorke, but to her husband, his 
kinsman, for the tall, soldierly man was no other 
than Captain Yorke, Sir Roland’s fourth consin, 
and the heir to the baronetcy and Belleville Hall. 
He was not intimate with his relations. 

Some years ago, on his return from Abysinnia, 
he had been presented by a mutual friend to Sir 
Roland. 

They moved in the same society, they often met. 
The barunet had a cordial liking for the young 

officer, and it was not his fault that the captain 
visited so rarely at his London house, and had never 
even seen the fair estate one day to be his own. 

No, that was my lady’s doing. She hated the 
heir with all her heart, detested him as she had 
perhaps never detested but one person before. She 
regarded him as a thief, the despoiler of her child, 
She could not have treated him worse had he been 
a poor relation, which he was not. 


sary to his future. From his parents he had a mo- 
derate fortune, and his home was witha maternal 
uncle, who intended to leave him his money bags. 

Thus, far from desiring Sir Roland’s decease, he 
would regret a friend he really esteemed. But my 
lady never believed this. 

She never concealed her antipathy, and the cap- 
tain repaid her with polite indifference. 

‘* Where are you going to?” asked the baronet 
familiarly, while his wife was engaged with Lord 
Thorne. 

“To Scotland with Thorne. There’s nothin 
makes him so miserable as to go to his big house all 
by himself. That man was never meant for an only 
son ; he would have been much happier with a dozen 
brothers and sisters.” 


(To be Continued.) 





THE LAST FOND LOOK. 


The last fond, lingering look you gave 
Went with me from my native land, 
Beyond the hills, across the wave ; 
And when I trod the stranger's strand, 
Still its sweet pleading with me stayed, 
Though fairer forms were on the spot, 
And many a love-lit glance essayed 
To woo me from the unforgot. 


As heathers wear the amulet, 

And Christian souls the blessed cross, 
Close to my inmost heart was set 

That look, secure from pain or loss, 
Wherever pressed my lovely guest 

On burning sands or frozen shore— 
A vestal lamp within my breast, 

A star, a hope for ever more. 


And once, when life seemed scarce a span, 
And fate to have achieved its course— 
When round cur feeble caravan 
There burst a cloud of robber-horse— 
That treasured glance, that human spell 
The surge of horror lightly braved, 
And, as if by a miracle, 
The danger passed, and we were saved. 


And (holiest joy of all to clasp) 
Now, when again my land I seek, 
With fortune still beyond my grasp, 
With drooping brow and saddened cheek, 
The shadow unto substance turns, 
The rosy dream to truth doth grow, 
As once again upon me burns 
The look whose memory cheered me go. 


Nay, falter not, my precious flower! 
Nor vail the eyes whose glance hath 
given 
My faiuting soul in danger’s hour, 
And tempest night such gleams of 
Heaven, 
Let that fond, lingering heart tecome 
My fireside watchlight clear and sweet— 
A beacon glow to lead me home 
While life and love together beat! 


N. D. U. 
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THE DRAMA. 





As the exigencies of a circulation reckoned not by 
tens, but by huudreds of thousands, and of supply- 
ing not a city or a county, but three kingdoms, with 
bales of copies of the Lonpon Reapxr for distribu- 
tion by the whulesale trade, from the great centres of 
commerce and radiating railways to the remotest 
village and hamlet require, despite our rapid ma- 
chinery, a week’s printing in advance, we of neces- 
sity write of the impending Christmas week in a 
spirit of anticipation. Many of the theatres sre 
closed in consequence of the preparations for panto- 
mime. We sball, therefore enumerate the subjects 
of several of these with such scraps as are circulating 
in the expectant theatrical world. 


_—- 


Davey Lanr.—The * hero of a hundrd panto- 
mimes,” our old friend E, L, Blanchard, has chosen 
«* The. Forty Thieves”’ for the groundwork of his 





The inheritance she so grudged him was not neces- 





Boxing Night entertainment. The renowned Vokes 
family will enact the “Introduction,” and the 
scenery, as from time immemorial semene the juve- 
niles), will be from the pencil of Mr. W. Beverley. 
From Wednesday, the 27th, there will be also morn- 


| ing performances, and on every Monday and Friday. 


Covent Garpen.—Here Signor Arditi and the 
Gatti-concerts make way for the seasonal novelties. 
“* Robinson Crusoe” is the title of the pantomime, 
Telbin, the leading scenic artist, and the “ effects ’’ 
are rumoured to excel all other “ Robinsons,’’ past 
and present, 

Aprtrut.—Here the ‘‘ Shaughraun,” and the new 
domestic drama, “Give a Dog a Bad Name,”’ will 
keep the bills for the evening entertainment,” but 
there will be the novelty of a pantomime to be per- 
formed. in the day time only, and be played on 
Boxing Day and every succeeding week day at half- 

ast two o'clock. The new piece is called ‘ Little 
end Two Shoes; or, Harlequin: Little Boy Blue,” 
and will be played by children only. ) 

Princess’s THratre.—A new pantomime ballet, 
called “ Jocko; or the Brazilian Ape,” with scenery 
by Mr. F. Lloyds, in which the American troupe, the 
a will perform, is the Christmas novelty 

ere, 


Stranp THrates, — ‘“Dan’l Traduced,” and 
** Cremorns” give way here to a new Christmas 
burlesque, with original music by Alfred Lee, and 
magnificent scenery by H. P. Hall, Its title, “ The 
Lying Dutchman,”’ is eminently. suggestive. 


Sancer’s AMPHITHEATRE, Westminster Road.— 
Time-honoured “ Astley’s,’ will not be without its 
pantomime this year, thanks to the en of Mr, 
George Sanger, “ Gulliver on his Travels,” written 
by Mr. George. Akhurst, is reported to unsur- 
passed in scenic, mechanical, and equestrian effects. 

Surrey TueaTerE.—Here * the people’s caterer” 
is hard at work to sustain the or so long 
boasted during the Creswick and S epherd dynasty 
of ‘the best pantomime in London,” and we have 
little doubt that ‘‘ Jack and Gill, or Harlequin Sing 
a Song of Sixpence,”’ will be voted by the young as 
well as older children as good a sixpennyworth as 
any management can produce for the holiday 
makers, 


GREcIAN. THRATRE,—Here also Mr. George Con- 

uest, associated with Mr. H. Spry, puts forth a 
claim to preeminence among the “ minors” in the 
production of nineteen popular pantomimes. Their 
title is certainly sensational, combining the demoniac 
with the delightful. “The Grim Goblin, or Harle- 

uin Octopus, the Devil-fish, and the Fairies of the 

lowery Dell,” promises the fantastic, funny, and 
fearful in fair proportions. We have seen the sketch- 
plot of the piece, which may amuse the reader. 
King Boobee (Mr, H. Campbell) loses his daughter 
Princess Pearl (Mdlle. Du Maurier) while out hunt- 
ing ; he seeks shelter in the hut of the widow Griz- 
slegrief (who has two sons Hungryman (Mr. G. 
Conquest, jun.) and Gobble (Mr, Vincent), Tho 
King recognis2s in Widow Grizzlegrief the wife of 
his brother, whose kingdom has been absorbed by a 
great state. Hopeful (Miss H. Claremont), the 
youngest son of the widow, is abominably illtreated 
by his elder brother; but the Princess Pearl also 
seeking shelter at Widow Grizzlegrief’s the Princess 
falls in love with Hopeful. Hence the fun, frolic, 
adventures, and disasters. 


En attendant Christmas the theatres which do 
not promise pantomime are :— 

HayMarket THEATRE.—“ Dan’l Druce,” “An 
Unequal Match,” and “ A Rough Diamond.” 

Lyceum TuHeaTre.—* Macbeth ” (Mr. Irving’s 
return) and ‘“‘ Diamond Cut Diamond.” 

Sr. James’s THsatRe.—‘‘ The Danicheff’’ is in 
active preparation at this house, and is to succeed 
* London Assurance.” 

Otymric TaEatre.-—‘‘Si Slocum” is the trans- 
atlantic novelty to introduce the Trayne Fanily, 
known as “ the Kentucky Rifle Team.” 

Goss TuezaTRe.—* Hunted Down ” and “ A-Will 
with a Vevgeance’’ are withdrawn to be replaced 
by the now Christmas extravaganza, by the veteran 
J. R. Planche, Esq., in which Jenny Lee makes her 
reappearance. 

Royat Court Taratre.—*New Men and Old 
Acres” will hold its place. 

Royarty THEaTre.—Offenbach’s ‘‘ Orphee aut 
Enfers,”’ with Kate Santley as Eurydice, supported 
by Rose Roberts, M’Carthy, Blanche Sabine and 
Rose Cullen, with Messrs. J. D. Ayle, Hallam, W. 
H. Fisher, &c., will make the audiencos merry at 
Christmastide with lively cting and good music, 
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[MISS RHODA RUDFORTH GIVES A BIT OF HER MIND.] 


THE MISER’S HEIR. 





OHAPTER XIV. 
Among these fallen Saturn's voice there- , 


Grew up like an organ, that begins anew 
its strain, when other harmonies, stopt shot, 
Leave the dinned air vibrating silverly. 


MortTLakg thrust his arm through that of Roger, 
andied him out of the gambling-room, and through 
the luncheon-bar into the street, where the Novem- 
ber night was making itself felt—wrapping the 
great city like a pall—a cold drizzle of rain was 
falling, the lamps were gleaming through the fog, a 
— night of mud and sleet and keen, bitter 
wind, . 

* Five thousand pounds!” groaned Roger, with a 
curse. ‘* Suppose the old man died, and left me out 
of his will, what would you do, Mortlake ?’’ 

“T would forgive you that debt, and make yous 
present of another five thousand, if only your sister, 
Ethel, would marry me.’’ 

“If,” rejoined Roger, with another oath; “the 
girl is as obstinate as a mule. She is breaking her 
heart after that insolent ‘Harcourt. She talks of 
becoming a sister of mercy, and all sorts of non- 
sense, I have tried her in every way. I have told 
her that you are my friend whom I love and respect 
more than any one else in the world, and, she 
answers always in one sentence, or variations on it, 
but ever with the same meaning: if you were the 
King of England, the handsomest and noblest manin 
the universe, she could not love you; she has loved 
Harold Harcourt, and now she will never marry.” 

** And as Iam not the King of England, and am 
not the handsomest man in the universe,”’ replied 
Mortlake, bitterly, ‘I have no chance whatever, 
you would say, of winning your fair sister.” 

“She seems so terribly obstinate,” returned 
Roger, musingly. 

The two gentlemen were approaching a cabstand, 
then Mortlake said, somewhat gruffy, to Roger: 

“ Are you going my way to-night?” 

Roger was' struck with the coldness and severity 
of the tone. 

It was the first time that Mortlake had ever ad- 
dressed him in any tone save @ subservient and 
hamble one. 





A sort of thrill passed through the Miser’s Heir 
as he remembered that he owed this man five 
thousand pounds—that he had given him a note of 
hand for this sum—that he was completely in his 
power, ~ , 

Usually Mortlake had invited him home te his 
splendid house at Kensington, and there had enter- 
tained him with all the magnificent hospitality he 
would have awarded to a nobleman of the first water 
—one had almost said to a royal prince. Now, he 
coldly asked him if he were going his way. 

Roger felt the difference, felt it bitterly. 

In that moment he relied for strength and courage 
upon the Thorncliffe pride—but. somehow, the Thorn- 
cliffe pride failed him miserably. __ 

He had plunged recklessly into debt and expense— 
the sum which his great uncle allowed him was quite 
inadequate to meet these requirements, and now, in 
striving, not only to liquidate these debts, but to win 
a small fortune at the gaming table, he had utterly 
failed. 

And worse than this, he was the complete slave of 
Mortlake—a man whose antecedents were wrapped in 
mystery, and of whom nothing was known, save that 
he was a8 millionaire, with no relations, at least, none 
that he acknowledged, and wko had wormed himself 
into good society solely through the interest of young 
Thorucliffe himseif. 

Yes, he was in the power of this man. 

Roger, looking down upon the wet pavement, felt 
desperate. 

e was hampered cruelly with debt. If his great 
uncle were to know his real position, he would dis- 
inherit bim at once, and without mercy, 

His creditors were troublesome, they were pressing 
him ; they were aware besides thathe was only his 
uncle’s heir so long as he pleased his uncle; that 
there were no entailed estates to succeed to—no pro- 
perty but such as the gentleman miser at Grey wold 
could keep him from if he chose. 

Then each creditor knew that he was not the only 
creditor—every man ielt that others might press if he 
did not, and so all claims would be settled but his. 
On this especial November night, of which we write, 
a little,a very little would have turned the scales, 
and have induced the creditors of Roger Tuorneliffe 
to apply to the rich unc'e for payment of his nephew’s 
debts, at the risk of ruining the nephew for life ; and 
suppose old Martin should die and leave his property 
to charities or the Crown, as many misers have done 
before—why, then all the jewellers, perfumers, up- 





holsterers, wine-merchants, confectioners, and 
money-lenders, to whom Roger stood indebted to the 
tune of two thousand pounds, would inevitably lose 
their money. 

These worldly-wise folks, well knowing this, had 
been pressing and persecuting the Miser’s Heir for 
some time, and now Roger owed five thousand 
pounds to Mortlake, who had actually advanced him 
that sum of money by instalments of two hundred 
pounds at a time, aud he had positively lost it all at 
the gaming table. 

Yes ; Roger felt very desperate as he looked down 
at the wet paving stones,” 

“I am not going your way to-night, Mr. Mort- 
lake,’’ said he, ‘‘ lam going home,” 

* Home to Greywold ?” inquired Mortlake, a little 
scornfully. 

“ Oh, no; home to my rooms. Greywold possesses 
but few attractions for me at present,” 

“ It must be dull there,” rejoined Mortlake, ‘* with 
only your old uncle, old Daniel, old Spinette, your 
sister away, the autumn rains falling into the stript 
woods, the autumn winds howling down the wide 
chimneys. No guests at the dinner table, little wine 
in the cellars, and that amount grudged to yon. 
Your old uncle in his faded suit, and knee breeches, 
sitting at oue side of the fire-place and you at the 
other, 

Roger had never heard Mr. Mortlake speak so 
plainly, so contemptuously before. 

By this time they had reached the cabstand. 

Young Thorneliffe hastily jumped into one and 
told the man to drive to his apartments, naming the 
street at the West~end. 

He hardly wished Mortlake good-night. The cab 
rolled off; Roger sat with his face buried in his 
hands. He dropped into a sort of uneasy slumber, 
and was only awakened from it by the sudden stop- 
ping of the cab and the loud demand of the driver 
for his fare. 

He hastily handed him a two-shilling piece, then 
almost staggered forward and let himself in with his 
latch key. He was not very long in striking a 
light and mounting the stairs to his own apart- 
ments—a handsome suite upon the first floor. 

Roger's drawing-room was a brilliant little room, 
furnished in bright blue silk, chairs and curtains to 
match, a rich expanse of carpet with dark blue 
ground, and little stars and circles of gold colour 
raised upon it. There were vases and mirrors, 
white marble consoles, and ch»ice statuettes, In 
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fact the place was furnished in expensive taste. 

Roger paid at the rate of a hundred and fifty 

* pounds per annum for these apartments, with attend- 

ance. But he had not paid any reat for six months, 

and his landlord was beginning te look very cold 
upon him. 

Uuhappy Roger passed from his glittering draw- 
ing-room into a cosy little dining-room, furnished in 
crimson plasb, with curtains aud carpets to mateh, 
There was a little rosewoed sideboard, and) thie 
Poger opened, and took out a bottle at brandy, also 
a little chased silver goblet} Tho Miser's Heir 
liked to have all thingsim good taste. 

He poured out some of the brandy amd drank it at 
once, neat as it was. Then he sat down in an arm 
chair and thought fore fow moments; theaght despe- 
rately. 

‘ Mortlake is going:to. drive may” gaid he, speak- 
ing aloud. “ His famcy~for Bthelwes « species of 
frenzy. He doesn’t how haré 1 have tried to 
make the girth ree sera Taithieen her, ~- 
he’s a9 ugly aa old Harry. Cae com see he 
hasn't an iach of a gentleman him; end yes I 
must try once more, andiif.th 

Here Roger rose to hia: et 
glowing. dining-room somewha ’ 

‘| don’t see why that aldifcllow, my umeleyalioult 

of gold, jewels, aud netes looked 


night. I have watched: moretham one-night, 
andl know. He only counts it:skout.ence a week. 
it I\ manage it cleverly then, he 
a week, after itis gone; and then 
suspect me? Itenly wants a little ey: ee 
management. Then I can pay all these , and: 
Mortiake; and while I was about it I'd takeeneugh 
to make myself comfortable for the next three or 
four years. I coukia’t take themetes, for, of conree, 
payment would be stopped, but I'd help myself libe- 
rally to the diamonds. I'd collar y thousand 
pouuds worth of them at theleast. y ave light 
to carry, and a few bags of wouldn’t be 
very heavy. Even if the old fellow did suspect me 
he would not prosecute his own nephew: 

“ And suppose he disinherited me, I should have 
taken enough to make me independent for life. I 
should bave three or four thousand a year to live on 
—and though that is very small, after expecting 
thirty or forty,.it’s better than nothing. And if I let 
those féNows write to eld Martin, orif Mortlake turns 
traitor, I shall be pennitess—utterly penniless: I 
shouldbe a fool iff didn’t help myself tosome of those 
diamonds, ANDI MEAN To Do IT!!!” 

The brandy: had given great courage to Roger 
Thorneliffe: 

He went into his bedroom, which was as hand- 
sourety furnished as -his glittering dtawing-room; and 
his glowing dining-room. 

He utrdressed‘aid ‘wett to bed. 

His dreams were of rubies, diamonds, and emeralds, 
glowing it the recesses of an. Aladdin’s cave. 

Now and anou his hand was sttetchetl forth to 
eluteh them; but they ever eluded his eager grasp, 

At last he felt some ia hiss hand, cold, hard to the 
tovel, as'such precious stones al ways'are. 

Then he brought them forth to the light) and a 
sick ‘horror possessed him’ when lie discovered that 
his hands and the jewele were stained witli blood. 
With astartheawuke. 

What did Roger's dream signify ? 


CHAPTER XV. 


She has.eichty thousand charms, 
Let me clasp her in my arms; 
All lier charms are notes and gold, 
You ugly heiress, stout aud old, 


AFTERWARDS the Miser’s Heir slept profoundly—a, 
dreawlessisieep, from whieh he did net-awaken until 
noon of the; dreary November) day, drizziing rain, 
yellow fog-—London at ita ngliest. 

So Roger thought as he drew-up. the blind of. his 
windew, and. peered out,inte the dingy streets.. 

Hie: rang, for his hot water, and then began todrees 
with a great. deah ofieare, 

A new thought wasin, hia head ; he waa desperately 
in waut of money, be: mighs; snoceed -in, rifting dtis 
uncie’s coffers of eighty thousand pounds, worth.of 
diamonds; he might sell. them, pay his debts} in- 
vest the bulk of the property, aud live upon the pro- 
ceeds, all unsuspected, 

This was possible; he might. even, inherit), bis 
— 8 es fortune, and become tlie, possessor. of 

rey Wold, 

But yet these things were bare possibilities at the 
best; he might be detected; it was almost certain 
he would. be suspected. 

t was hardly to be supposed that after such «lose 
he would become his uncle’s heir ; therefore, Roger 


Hin Bitale-| 4°° 


bed ‘at that name, 
“Show her up,” said hastily thrasting hie 


thiek cutly hair, and theu he gave: 
gen my ome seenatanis @-1e lake at himself in} 204 
the ah 


he} 





was turning over in his own mind a new way of | 
raising money—what it was will appear in the 
following pages. It was-not a mode of action which 
the world condemns, but rather one whieh meots 
with its. approval. 


dressed himself becowingly, looked | 


in the gisas, and decided that he was the hand-: 
somesé, man\in England, went into the dining-room, 
where a bright fire: burnt, and a table was spread 
with an elegant service for his breakfast, rang the 
bell, and told the servant:who appeared to bring up 
the coffee and omelette, with the air of a man who 
has: resolved to take things easily for the present, 
and with every:confidence, in himself for the {uture. 
He loitered over hie: breakfast, and read the 
“ 'Timea;”’ the cloud had cleared awey greatly from 
his brow; he looked often at) his: gold watcha, 
splendid lever, attached to a magnificent Alberte«| 
neither of which expensive articles were paid for. 

Roger was anxious about: the time, hevwas in-e 
hurry for it to be afterncom, and he dié not know 
what to do with himself imthe measwhile, 

All at once came. a rousing: knook- atthe front 


r 
Presently the protty maid in pink cap ribbons 
announced : , 
“ Miss Rhoda: Rudforth.” 
A fish mounted to the cheek of handsome Roger: 


the large unpaidYor 


minute alterwards, Mise Rioda Rudiorth 
entered the room, . 

Mise Rhoda had ebright.piek colour, bright blue 
ribbonay; -Hee » bet: J 
adorned) By @ blue 
thick chaip, to which wag- attached. a. heavy 
locket; both rested upon # bl@ecatik. bodice trimmed 
with far; exquisitely made, and displaying the 
perfections of her supple; rommded form to ad- 
vantage. 

An upper skirt attached to the bodice of the same 
rich blue silk, and trimmed likewise with white 
ermine, hung over an under skirt of flouuced* black 
silk. 

Upon Miss Rudforth’s arm hung. a short cloak of 
black velvet lined with ermine, 

From the ears of Miss Rhoda depended richly | 
chased gold earrings, one small hand was gloved | 
daintily in blue kid, the other white hand was naked, | 
the fingers being adorned with precious.stones. 

Miss Rhoda Radferth. bad s pink and whits com- 
plexion ; her mose turned upa little; ber bright blue | 
eyes-had a baldexpression ! her mouth waslarge, and 
her lips were sOmewhat thick, but they were ef a} 
bright cleat.red, and;:her-teeth were perfect. 

In brief, Miss Rhoda wasa fair plump, woman some | 
twenty-years old, aud it is very possible that sue | 
painted, 

“ How do you do, Rhoda?” said Roger, tlanguidly. | 
“* What,vile weather you chooss for promenading , in, , 
don’t you 2’? 

“Tnere’s.a pretty welcome,’”’ rejoined Rhoda, 
seating herself without being asked. ‘‘ And: what do 
you mean by promeuading? Of course I came here 
ina cab,”’ 

Roger yaytned, 

“You don’t ask.me, to take anything,” observed 
Rhoda, indiguaniy 5 “ aud J Lave eatom ardly anlyr 
thing ior breakfast this.morning,” 

‘* Help, yourself, pray,” returned Roger, erinkling 
up tlie newspaper that he might got at a paragraph 
which he desired ty read. “ 'Lhere’s an omeletiemot 
touched 5 and there’s a veal cutlet, and plenuy of togst, 
and‘ the coffee is good. - Or, if you choose,, yon will 
find a bowls of sparkling Muselle in that sideboard.” 

Uuceremoniously Roger continued to read the 
pap‘r, crossed one leg over the other, leaned back in 
his chair, stirred his coffee, and behaved exactly as if 
Miss Rhoda wore alittle puppy, dog, or alittle schoal- 
boy whom. it was;not necessary to notice.at all, 

Meanwiwile, Miss Ruoda partook of the cutlet, the 
omelette, and the togst with appetite. ; 

She did not take any ouffee;. she, went to the side= 
board, and discovered the bottle of Moselle for her- 
self, drew the cork, and filled a good sized glass 
goblet with the refreshing, but somewhat exciting 
beverage. 

She quaffed. heartily, of this, . then.half-flled,the 
gebiet a second time, ’ 

_ The sparisling of her eyes grew brighter, and the 
pink on her cheek deepened to.a glowing coloug, 

All this while Roger took: no notice; of the pretty | 
butterfly lady, with, the. blue silk and the goldan ; 


At last Miss Rudferth lost all patience. “ Do you 
know what I think you are, Roger Thorncliffe ?” sho 
Fmamewer Roger yawned, and let the newspaper 

carpet. 
you are as rudé as @ bear, aud as vain as 
| and as selfish as an oyster.” 
© . don’t forget the insect world in your de- 
acription,” Aauetan Reger. ‘Bird, beast,diel, you 
have cnummmmted, admit that Iam as beamtiftl as a 
buster ‘Biwe.he pulled his black mousighe com- 


asawasp,” retorted Rhode, 
“Sut. I haveree an for your® contempt. air 
Charles. = dozem ob yn. 


Margrave.is worth 
Sai mete sn 
rapeede = kes be worth-five times 
“ enpaonene ” cried Rhoda, R Pere ee ~ 
~ Pao. I monn: tint Sir, 


bonour, that he brain, , 
beart. You have ‘* 

“Thank you,” er, opening his large eyes- 
fitrcely upon her 


“Oh, you ere p.~s 
her head, and 3 
seemed to scent si@einwery, 
ofthe lofty ceili : 
was ies Ru 


“You 





; andecome agaic- 

our,” suggested: 

ne d t@ormmeh of that Moselle,. 

it todeinto: your Bead, and made a 

vixen of you. Nugryowereplainer when you sre a 
visen.”" 

_ Bods Rudfocthyross tober fect and paced the room. 


a re eur,” she said.. “You. 
sent mea pair-of pink topaz earrings, set in fifteer 
carat gold, value, perhaps, five guineas, but you never 
paid forthem, aud Mr. Bassett, the jeweller, is dun- 
ning me for the money. It seems he can’t get a 
farthing from you, A pretty little present to mako- 
anybody—but this is not a present. You have merely 
eutailed a debt upon me—a debt I never asked for. [ 
wonder. you are not thoroughly ashamed ef,your- 
self.’ : . ‘ 

“So do I,” rejoined Roger, who detighted in pro-- 
voking Miss Rudferth, “* But-now, Rhoda, I wish you. 
would go away, because I have business to attend to 
this morning—letters- to write; aud so on. Women: 
and ohitdren.sre,in. the wag at. such, times, they are- 
almost sure to make a noise, break the ekina, or 
something. Plouseto gol away” 

“Give me’ the five pounds’ to pay for the ‘ear-- 
rings.”” 

“Istell youl hawe not: fizecshilliags im the world... 
Ril edn, l'li sent. Bassett. a» fiveepound note next 
week, and if I. can’t be neast «wait a -little: longer, 
Meanwhile; ii hesawd you a1e so very uncomfortable;, 
why notsoud the earriigs back? Yowhave threeor 
fonr other paixzsito my certains knowledge--am ame+ 
thysé pair, and aniemerald pais, and: that paix you 
have in your ears now.” 

“Dhoy match: my bropeb, so: besutifelly/’ whim 

‘Riioda, whose leve.of finery was inordinate: 

“ Ther waite waeék op two. Hewill have tismonay 
all vig htj if:he has: omby' patience.’’ 

‘J shaik talc him! te-summod you tothe county 
court,” cried Rhoda, “ if yot’ don’t:pay: lime aiéert+ 
night.. Geodwosning; mew, MrsT bemelifie. Tiko- 
ssmnepllipiece of advice from.me before: L ge away. 
Nevetomakea present toa lady agai befaes pomesn: 
aflorditowpeysfordtl’ & 3 

She etood with the-handis of the deoriniher hand, 
and she smiledi Utterly as:she dealt. thig patting 


turast, 
_ dod Roger’sans wer weaasemphati 
bua 


Lie s 
- 





ae 


uss % - ’ i 
cousidted citevo werds.uttered inatbitier key of 
diadain: . 2 u6t Vol : i 

“ Alady lhe tied: i 
,. Miss: Rhoda atansdownataing; entered ithe dabj.and 
dzove-a wap: : odd og ’ 
Beall pay that five guiness and have’ done 


with it when 2° dan’? 
that woman ieP"!' ; 
It is needless to inform the readet that Miss‘ Rud- 
forth wag ‘neitlier a Tady nor wiat canbe celled » 
good Wonran ; bat ‘upoh such companions had Boger 
been accustomed ‘to lavish his monvy; and {a the 
society of men antl’ women of that type He Lad 
hituerto fquad his greatest solace. res 


he: said “~ What! » nuisance 





orpamentis, 


~ It seems that he meditated 9 chapge;;; that be 
bérivusly contemplated a reforin. ° io , 
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A‘ youngentet gredt it the boxing tine was the next 
person thet calléd upon hit: . 

Sottie-idea of* tite depth! to which Roger had fallen 
may begathered ‘from the fact -thatthis:person came 
to demand payment df ‘thirty shidlings; whieh he bad 
Jent to the Miser’s Heir a fortnight before. 

Infact, poer Roger !wae pestered for money ia one 
forn oranother through ali the morning. 

To wrrds; four, o'clock; he sent for a eab, and 
divectedto be driven to, Portland-place, the residence 
of Lady Fanny Parnell. ji 

It may be: recollected that.this lady, aristocratic 
and rich, possessed an.only daughter, an heiress, and 
excéssively plais. 

Roger had’ often, made fun of this young Jady’d 
husband bunting. He had often. gaily asserted that 
he would not marry ‘her himself ff she had eight 
hundred thousand pounds instead of only eighty 
housand, 

Two" pertiiléss adventtters; one'-of whom ‘was 
reported’ to buve' hed a wifd atrondy, had’ as yet been 
her only suitors,’ 

Could it be possible that the magnificent ‘Reger 
contemplated enrolling himself as third imthe list? 

Arrived \atithe: gplendid house im: Portland-place, 
Roger dismissed thevcab, and! announced himself to 
the feotmaw as a visitor tothe Lady! Parnell. 

He mounted the great staifcase,and: entered tle 
grand drawing room, 

Lady Fanny, her daughter. Esther, | and « 
visitor were seated:in. the room, as though they: 
expected visitors. | 

The lady visitor was beautiful, exceedingly, 

After bowing to the othérs, Roger went, up to her, 
clasped berhand, and itiesed het affectionately. 

This. lady was his sister Ethel, 

Ethet tind ‘aecepted an invitation ftom Lady Fanny: 
Parnell with her Utitte Martin’s consent. 

Aftertrersorrdwful’ and* angry patting’ with) 
Harold Harcourt, shehad:fatien inté euchlcw spirits, | 
Buch Comtpleté’depresvion, that it seemed Jikely ‘her! 
health might sutfer, 

Miss Molwiile rewained at Greywold; readingtho| 
pDewspeper to and) atéending,'to the whims: of ‘old! 
SquiveT iotuoliffes:' cu 

Indeed, she quite took the place of a daughter ini 
the household. 

Bibel bad been te-the seaside with the Parnells, 
and now the winter setting in .somewhnt, early, bad 
driven them back te. town; \ 

The season bad not yet commenced, for it was only! 
the end of November, but yet there were.a few! 
fashionable families, or members of families, wha, for! 
some cause or other, lingered in town—consequently} 
there was ell a rdund of visiting, going on, and of 
this cirels, Eshel ‘was the centre tt queen, : 

A’queen; though; ‘whd déapiéed hér kingdom—for! 
though Ethel had come away ostensibly for change of! 
oir and elisuge of scene, in order, ‘as the phrase goes,| 
that she avigit“* get up her ssitite ‘agein,” she hed| 
uo faith in thie mode of treatment herself 

She was/polite to everybody, nwy, more than that,| 
shé wassottuly! unesifishy thatishd strove to amuse 
those with! whontehe was competied-4o associate: 

She weleomed Roger affectionately, notthe faimtest! 
suspicions that her vrosher had aver acted ttaitorously| 
towards her; had crossed: the pure, apirit of Ethel: 

As soon as Roger bad exchanged afew. words.with! 
his sister, he-er 
to oxerk himself to please het, with the . utmost; 
assiduity ; from Lady Parnell his attentions gradually! 
veered towards Esther, the heiress. 

Esther Parnell was certainly one of the plaimest| 
girls tliat re’to be met, who are free, that is to aay, | 
from deformity or diséasé of ‘any kind. 

She'was’ vertaitily strotig’ ‘snd healthy, and’ pos-| 
sessed ofall hurfacutties ; Dut Miss Parnell was stort | 
and excessively stout fora‘ young girl; her hafr was/| 
dark red, cdarso, Justrelese, straight; and scanty; 

She worb/a greatiddal of false heir at the ‘back, and | 
the front »asiarésed up with high pads, in » mamer | 
unbecoming to her lew forehedd wad Leavy eyebrows, | 
for Misa Parnell bad ne taste, 

The complexion of Esther was of a: bridk: dest | 
colour, the least excitement, heat, dust, cold, urade | 
her in country. phrase as. red .ae a-turkey. cocks: 

She had a wery ugly. nose. belonging to eneiol.ithe | 
worst orders of pug, her mouth aad shin. were,par+ 
ticularly unpleasant in their formation, the lips sere 
thick, and the chin was long, the teeth projected, 
extremé care had‘rendered them tolerably white, 

The eyss of Esther werd shatp,and small, deep 
sunk in ber héati, and of a greenish colonr, 

To-complete the photograph, merital and’ bodily of 
this young lady, we must add’ that’ het’ manners 
werd’ fussy, her temper irtitzble, her’ disposition 
somewhat selfish, but. the strangest’ anomaly of ‘all 
+ > inordinate and extravagent vanity’ of Miss 

arne a 6 


ed over to Lady, Parnall,and begga! |. 





With’s face that might be termed‘ugly Ieoking at 
her every morning out of her looking glasa, witha 
still: more’eonvineing! proof ol her want of ‘aterac. 
tiveness: made: palpable: by the: fasts thatvall hor 
wealth: (for she: was heirese: to: eighty thousand 
pounds) had not sufficed to procure: her the: atten- 
tion of: a! single suitor, seve tliose of. two noted 
adventurers, one of whom, was already married — 
with all these unp!essant facts weropeatite ceanvince 
her to:the.contrary, Miss Parnell.was.yet fully, per- 
suaded in her own..mind that.she was one.of, the 
most beautiful girls in London. 

Ethel -Thoraoliffa was pretty she admitted, but.she 
was too'tall, and too slight, and. her hair.being dark; 
and her.eyes. blue, were, Mather sesertad,,g,. veny bad 
contrast. 

Hitherto, Reger Thornclifie had..made fan of 
Esther; when not in her presence, and, when, in ber 
society he had always treated her. with;the most.ab4 
solute indiffetence, 

Esther wae surprised then when, on this especial 
November afternoon, the Miser’s Heir thonght fit 
te pay such court.to her as hed not been paid since 
the days of the adventurers aforesaid, and then 
Roger’s manners were chatming, when be chose. 
Esther had ‘beeg vain befére, but the attentions of 
this handsome young man made ‘her vanity ten times 
more extravagant. 

Lady Fwony, o plump; fait-complexioned, blue- 


lady ‘eyed lady, of two-or thréee-and forty, lovking, poople 
bandsonrer 





than/her daughver, watched ‘the atteatious:of Roger 
with much satisfaction. 

The Thoruocliffes were an; old family ;.Rager was 
the heir to a great fortune. What.conld) be better’ 
than that he should marry Bather? 

Roger, in short, was invited to ding with. them at 
eight; two. more. friends, were invited, who. these 
friends were: Lady Fanny did notsay. ' 

The afternaon waned,away.: A-few more, visitors 
called, and in course of time took their,doparture. 

The lamps. were lighted, the piano was opened. 
Ethel went and sat down to it, and played several 


said, coniewhat youngeryand great deal 


‘pieces with brilliancy and sweetness. 


Lady Fanny, who delightéd‘in ‘ niusi¢; sit lds’ to! 
the intrument, . 

Méanwhile, Roger made love in’ the bay window. 
Presently’ the door opened; and ‘the foetman 
atinoenced’ the twe gaeste—Mr, Mortlwire and! Mr. 
Crainton ! 


Roger betrayed ne sarprise:or emotiva:, He was 
sufficiently well bred for that. 

He had never before: seen: Crainteay and: now! 
Mortleke presented “his consin froin India,” 

Ethel continued. te play. Mortiake watebhod. her! 
from a distance, as though he dared not speak: to 
her, but Orainton, going upte her sideyaddressed hen 
in this extraordinary fashion ; : 

“The piece you: have performed, Mise Thorneliffe, 
is called, ‘' A*Reverie of Liove”’” You play,it with a 
pathos which proves that you have,passed through 
that fever’; perliaps you aré evén now passing 
through ‘it?’ Oblige me by ;playing the morceau 
again. Itis® delightful one, ; 

Ethel looked tp-it surprise at Mr. Crafaton. 

She ‘had ‘been inttodticed to’ bim only a'téw days 
before j- and’ his’ faniiliar, nay, insolent way of! ad- 
dvessing ber, filled ‘hor! with the greatest astouish-| 


meat, 

Nevertheless, she complied with the request -eo: 
sing«larly: sade. 

She took no noti¢e of Crainton’s | impertinence, | 
and she played the morceau with the ignaed and iex- 
quisite delicacy whichjoharacterised alli hee paxform-' 


ance, 

Oraitton listened, in; silence until. she, had. com-' 
pleted the piece—listeged with his eyes cloged, beat- 
ing time, upon the instrument with, his fingars. 
‘When it was over, he said; 

“‘Exquisitely executed ——” 

He was going to'say more, bat Ethel rose, bowed | 
to him with distant politénéss, and then walked| 
across( the long splendid drawing room iu @ manner | 
whieh’ showed him’ plainly that she had no’ desird | 
either for his -complinvents-or his conversation. 

He watched her, his brews contracted into a) 
frown, and he muttered:to himself, 

» Meanwhile Eshet approached ‘a: little /faney table, | 
on which lay a magsificently:bound boolr ef) etcli- 
ings. 


She sat dowa: and, begas to.etady the masterpieces | . 


which the volume contained. 

Miss Thorncliffe was, passionately fond/of, axt, and | 
she soon became absorbed in the coatemplation ofa | 
sunset in the woods, and the fgures.of. two ehildzen | 
gathering black verries. 

She was startled by the voice of Graintenelose to: 
her ear. 

“You ‘are ‘an admiret of landscape and of nature, 





Miss Thornoliffe-?” said’ Crainton, ‘You! are 


}@ lover of! the beautiful in all-fortus? I betieve 


you have never travelled abroad. Should’ you 
ever do 60, you will discover what beauty really 
is; The sky of Italy alone is encugh to supply in- 
spiration to the poet-or the painter, You have an 
English: woodland’ scene there, I perceive; pretty, 
certainly—most Buglish.seenery is pretty, and that is 
all, You must go abroad to find splendour and 
grandeur, Have you' no wish to go abroad, Miss 
Thorneliffe ?” 

“T should be delighted'to go to Italy,” seplied 
Ethel, “and I should jike,to visit France.” 

But she spoke somewhat listlessly, and as though 
her heart was not in her words, 

Four what. would the skies and the cities of the 
south be to her without Harold Harcourt to admire 
with her, to explain, to enjoy. Fairy dreams of a 
wedding trip she had indtlged in long ago. 

Now, if.ever she went abroad, it would either be 
as 4 rich heiress beset by fortune hunters; or, should 
her uncle leave her'pevniless, as hé might do, it was 
probable ‘that ‘slie would be compelled to travel in 
the capacity of companion to a lady—for Ethel’was 
accustomed to contemplate her future with: courage 
—and to admit the possibility of alife of poverty, 
and:even of toil for herdelf, notwithstanding that 
she was @) Thoricliffe; a; beauty, and a presumptive 
heiresd, 

“ You would like-totravel in| Italy,) Miss Thorn- 
cliffe, and I should like to, be your guide im that de- 
lightful land., Your guide, philosopaem, and frien, if 
that were possible.” 

Ethel was amazed at the insolent familiarity of 
the stranger. 

‘Mr, Crainton,”’ she said, “ you are a stranger, to 
me, and I hope I have never given you any reason 
to suppose that Iam a a candidate either for your 
guidance; philosophiy, or friendstip.” 

‘Well Lit,”” replied Crainton, with a cold smile. 
“ The disdain ofa higily bred Huglish lady, shows 
itself ‘there, and inakes itself felt. I'thank you,"— 
‘atid’ he ‘bowed his héad+—“ fairost damsel,'for your 
contempt, as I would*tlienk you for'every word you 
eonddecetded tb'utter160 me; good, bad, or indifférent, 
You ulay chaege your opinion ‘some: day, you! may 
abate something: of your: pride; your mulice; your 
superb uncharitableness. I:.is possible that I know 
something of your History; of rather of the history 
of yourloye, I-bave been ou intimate, terme with 
Mv, Havold Harcours!” 

FExhel's: lovely face; was suffuged . with » crimson 
flush at mention of ‘that name, 

“That your life should be blighted for the sake of 
a rascal of his calibre seems. to me, a very terrible 
thing. He has told the whole history of your infatu- 
ation, or, as he has the insolence to call it, your. pre- 
férence, to every one he comes near! He has dared 
to'mock at you—nay, young lady, pardon me !” 

Orainton bent his head towards her, and his-flash- 
ing ‘eyes seemed to read into her sdnl—seemed to 
acoreh; as it were, with their penetrating glance, 

“You think me impertinent, no doubt, yet believe 
I am actuated by no motives’ save those of philan- 
thropy. He boasts that though yau go into society, 
yet you will never marry anybody, you will remain 
sing}eifor his sakes for his:own part, he announces 
shatit is his intention to: marry an heiress, as soon 
ag be can: find one williag to have him. He can- 
sulted me-regarding bia chancesiin that quarter.” 

Crainton nodded towards the corner where Esther 
Parnell was receiving ;with. delight the atteations of 
Roger Thorncliffe, 

“Por the girl’s sake I told him: there was,ao 
chance, for I would not willingly see even a.girl, 
graceless, charmless, as stupid as poor Esther, threwn 
awiy upon uch a thorough villain.as Harold. Has- 
court? 

Ethel Thorncliffe had’ grown very pale, while the 
clever, mysterious miscreaut thus tortured her. 

The'room séemed ‘to swim, the whole of the fur- 
tiitdre, with the gentlenren and ladies seated upoa 
the sofas, swayed too'and fro like the cabin of a 
vessel in a storm, 

Ethel'ssenses-appeared deserting her. 

Sbe put her hand to her brow and prayed’ for 
strengith, 

Presently:her brnin cleared a littles the furnitare, 
the,.reomj. the: guests, resumed their places’; - the 
jhouse no-louger rocked like ehipiiwastorm, 

Ethel bad believed Harold: false: aud mercenary 
ever since Roger had poisoned ner mind against him 
at Greywolt; but she had not supposed him: guilty 
of the diabolical treachery and cruelty whieh Crain 
ton accused him of, ' 

That he should have made her. the mock of his 
friends and acquaintances, that he should jeer at her 
bitter disappointments, and rejoice in his own infamy 
seemed something too terrible to believe. 
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Yet he must have done so. How otherwise could 
this man know so much about him, and about her 
also. 

But—thongh she did not doubt Crainton—ber dis- 
like to him, to his large black eyes, his closely 
shaven cheeks, his thick moustache, handsomely 
cut features, elaborate dress, smooth cat-like ap- 
pearance ; stealthy, subtle, and sly—her dislike to 
this Crainton, always strong, grew now so violet, 
an antipathy so desperate, an abhorrence so sicken- 
ing took possession of her that she felt it impossible 
to endure his presence any longer. 


(To be continued.) 


MY SECRET. 


—>—_—. 


For many @ long year I have carried it close 
locked within my heart, till it has seared both heart 
and brain. Sometimes I have thought I had cried 
it aloud to Heaven—confessed it with tears and groans 
to all the world—cast it abroad on the winds, to be 
carried to the uttermost ends of the earth. And then 
for a few brief minutes I have felt free and happy 
once more. But it always came back to me. So 
soon! Sosoon! And then I knew that I hadn't 
got rid of it at all, but still carried it fast locked 
within my heart, as I have done from the first. Oh, 
the torture! the torture! Ah, Heaven! ‘To get rid 
of it for a while— for a day—even for an hour. I 
have # new plan now. 

After begging and praying for a week, they have 
at last allowed me pen and ink; here, on this untouched 
white paper I can tell it all. This pen shall be my 
tongue, «nd this paper the silent confessor, who must 
listen to every word of my dread secret. - 

I can seo it then. My eyes can look uponit, I 
shall know that it has passed from my heart and 
brain into the keeping of this silent witness; and 
then, perhaps, I shall have rest. 

Alice Walton was my first and only intimate 
friend. We met first at boarding-school when we 
were young girls; Alice being fifteen, while I was 
in my eighteenth year. 

We were fast friends from the beginning, for she 
was of a sweet, guileless and clinging nature. With 
her an intimate female friend was a necessity. With 
mo it was quite different. I had never felt the desire 
to be on intimate and confidential terms with any of 
my school companions. 

I was naturally secretive, strong, self-reliant, and 
somewhat disposed to dominate those with whom I 
was broughtin contact. My friendship for Alice sur- 
prised myself quite as much as anyone else, and I 
was quite as much at a loss to understand it. But I 
liked it; it was a pleasure as well as novelty; and 
finding myself capable of entertaining such a feeling 
for one of my own sex, I encouragad and cultivated 
my attachment to Alice. 

She was very pretty—lovely indeed ; but her 
beauty was of a kind exactly the opposite to mine. 

The rest of the girls used to say, laughingly, that 
our love of each other was purely a case of attraction 
by opposites ; the desire of the darkness for light— 
the craving of sunlight for shadow. Perhaps there 
may have been truth in that explanation ; certainly 
We were as unlike as day and night. 

Alice Walton was like a lily, fair, slender, and 
lovely, with dovelike eyes, and hair like corn silk. 
I was as dark as a Spanish girl, with hair like mid- 
night, and ilustrous black eyes—and many an admirer 
has told me in the days of my prime, that no Spanish 
girl could compete with my beauty or with my 
grace. 

But they were not beyond the competition of the 
fair New England girl, and she won, right under my 
fine eyes and in the face of my rich southron beauty, 
the only man whose love I craved—the one heart 
for which I would so gladly have exchanged my 
own. 

The first vacation succeeding my acquaintance 
with Alice was spent by us half at her home and 
half at mine ; and after that we spent all our vaca- 
tions in the same manner. The happy days of school 
soon passed away ; and although two years had gone 
since we first met, neither Alice nor I had tired of 
our liking for each other, and we were firmer friends 
than ever. 

When wo finally said “good-bye” to school, I 
made an express stipulation that Alice should come 
and stay a month with me, after she had first returned 
home and remained a week with her own friends. 


I counted the days till she came, for I really loved 
the girl, and I longed to share with her, as a friend, 
a new and delicious joy which she bad never known. 
A far-off cousin of my mother—so far off as to be no 
relation at all—had come in my absence to spend the 
summer with us. 

Of course I had heard of him in my letters from 
home, and was somewhat disappointed at the prospect 
of having him there during Alice’s stay—for hearing 
him always referred to as mother’s cousin, of course 
I fancied him old and grey-haired. 

My satisfaction equalled my surprise when, on 
meeting Arthur Godfrey I found him to be a young 
man of twenty-five, handsome, accomplished, gay, 
good-humoured—in short, my ideal of an elegant, 
well-bred, and refined gentleman. 

I was pleased enough then to call him cousin ; and, 
as I learnt to know him better, more than pleased to 
remember that he was only a cousin by courtesy. I 
loved Arthur Godfrey. 

I believe I loved him from the first, although I did 
not then understand my own feelings; and I had 
little doubt but what he responded to the fecling. 
He was more than kind and gentle in his manner. 

Besides an affectionate regard for me I thought I 
detected in his manner a certain deference which, to 
my mind, indicated the tender devotion of a lover. 
I knew he had nevor cared for any woman before he 
met me; and I knew that I was beautiful—what 
woman ig unconscious of her own charms ? 

And so I felt justified in believing that Arthur 
cared for me even as I cared for him, although no 
word of leve had yet passed beeween us.. I told 
Alice nothing of all this. I reserved my innocent 
triumph to be given in confideace during our first 
evening together ; and though I would have preferred 
to present Arthur as my affianced lover—which I 
almost regarded him as being—I quite intended to 
confess to her frankly the love for which I had 
scarcely confessed to myself, 

Alice was a week later than she had promised, 
and came unexpected when she did come—arriving 
the day before that on which she had told us she was 
coming. 

There was no one to meet her at tho station ; but 
she had been such a favourite on her previous visits 
that she was known to all the neighbourhood ; and 
a neighbour, who had by chance been at the depot 
when she arrived brought her over to us. 

The first I knew of her arrival was when she ran 
up to me where I sat with Artifur on the veranda, 
listening while he read Tennyson in that fine, rich 
voice that had become the sweetest music of -my 
life. 

She flung her arms about my neck, and embraced 
and kissed me with the childlike enthusiasm which 
would have seemed too gushing in any one but her- 
self, and I responded with equal affection. 

I then turned to introduce her to Arthur. He had 
risen and stood gazing on her with a face illuminated 
with admiration—such 4n expression as he had never 
turned on me in what I had thought his most fervent 
moments of devotion. I turned cold all over, and I 
felt that the colour had left my face; but I struggled 
to retain my composure, and presented them to each 
other. Then I turned to look again, more closely, 
at Alice. 

She was more than usually lovely in her travelling 
costume of silver-grey and pale blue; her rippling, 
golden hair, loosened by the rapid drive, which had 
also blown the colour of a wild rose into her lily-like 
face. Her eyes were blue as the summer sky above 
us; and the langhing mouth, with its pearly gleam 
of snowy-white teeth, was of itself enough to make 
any face beautiful. Her gaze mot his with a sweet 
frankness that half reflected his admiration, and the 
pink in her cheeks deepened to a blush. 

They would love each other—they did already. I 
saw it and felt it then as well as when I finally knew 
it by strong, and passionate, and ardent words ; and 
already the dark fires of jealousy consumed my 
soul. 

By an effort I roused myself. 

“Come, Alice, dear, to your room. 
your trunk brought up at once.” 

So we went together to the pretty room which had 
been known in our house for nearly three years now 
as “ Alice Walton's room.” 

I helped Alice unpack her trunk, and sort her 
things, and fold them away in the bureau drawers, 
or hang them up in the closet, as required; but I 
spoke no word of the tender confession of my love 
for Arthur, which I had been so longing to tell her 


I will have 





of—neither then nor any time. I never spoke of it. 





The days glided by fast enough, though to misery 
they often drag. But my heart and brain were on 
fire ; my thoughts flew wildly in every direction, and 
were so tant that I d always busy. The 
time flew with them, and did not seem to drag at 
all. 

And still, at times, I tried to shut my eyes, and 
refused to believe in what our whole household saw 
just as well as I did. But the time came when, with 
all my cunning, I could no longer, even fora moment, 
cheat myself. 

One evening in the twilight, before the lights were 
brought in, I sat sad and wretched in our great, long 
parlour. I was half hidden in a deep arm-chair in 
a corner of the room, besides being concealed the 
gloom, when Arthur and Alice entered from the 
garden, where they had been walking among the 
roses for the past hour. 

I was too listless and miserable—besides being 
horribly jealous—to care whether I played the eaves- 
dropper or not ; so I kept quite still, although I knew 
that I would presently be the listener to # lover's 
tete-a-tete. 

“But, Arthur,” said Alice, apparently continuing 
a conversation, “I thought when I saw you two 
together, that first day when I came, that you and 
Evelyn were lovers.” 

“We have never been 0, my darling. You are 
my first and only love.” 

“ And yet she is so beautiful, Arthur. I think 
Evelyn is the handsomest girl I ever saw, and at 
school we all thought so, too.” 

“She is beautiful, dearest ; dazzliagly so at times ; 
but I don’t care for dark women, And indeed, even 
if I did, Evelyn is too handsome ; she actually keeps 
a man in awe of her beauty. But you, my sweet lily- 
flower, you are the girl for me! My rose of the 
rose-bud' garden of girls,—my fresh, sweet flower 
that I’m, not afraid to pluck and wear in my bosom 
for all my life.” f 

I think he drew her towards him then, and kissed 
her—of course he did, though I could not see them ; 
for my chair was turned from them, and I dared not 
move, 

Presently Alice spoke again : 

“Of course it is fortunate for me, Arthur, dear, 
that you prefer my poor beauty to Evelyn’s ; but you 
know I can scarcely understand any man knowing 
her well and seeing her constantly without falling in 
love with her.” 

“ Well, sweetheart, if I had ever known her well 
enough not to feel afraid of her, and grown accus- 
tomed to her style of beauty, perhaps, it is just pos- 
sible I might have fallen in love with her, if I had 
never seen you, my darling !” 

The blood seemed to rush back upon my heart, and 
then surge up into my brain, there was a singing in 
my ears, and I heard no more. When I returned to 
consciousness of what was going on about me, they 
were gone; but I had heard enough—too much! 

Till those last words of Arthur’s, I had tried to 
bear my misery bravely in dumb despair. I had 
persuaded myself, not only that he had not loved me, 
but never could have loved me; that Alice was th» 
only one he ever could have loved at all, and so I 
must try to bear my anguish and my disappointment 
as best I could—but now! Those words from him 
let loose a devil in me! Had he never seen her ho 
might, have loved me—his own lips had said it. 

Heaven knows what wild and monstrous thoughts 
pursued each other through my frenzied brain, then; 
I had not hated her till now—but I hated her from 
that moment—wished her dead, and would have 
laughed and rejoiced to have seen her die! 

The time went by; hours had passed; the moon 
had risen, and was flooding all the world outside in 
silvery light ; lamps had long since been brought into 
the parlour; but still I sat there. 

At last Alice came into the room, and approaching 
me gaily, cried: 

“Ah, there you are, Evelyn, and I have been 
looking everywhere for you—it is perfectly wicked 
to be in the house on such a night! Do come down 
to the lake. We might have a lovely row by moon- 
light, for I promised not to go to bed till Arthur came 
back—so I could say good-night again,” sho 
added, blushing brightly. ‘“‘ He has gone over tothe 
town with your brother. They must be back soon, 
but we might have time for a row on the lake before 
they arrive—do come.” 

I rose without a word, wound the scarlet scarf on 
the back of my chair about my head and neck, and 
prepared to accompany her. 

As we left the house Alice called out where we 
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were going ; and then, slipping her hand through my 
arm, went dancing along by my side in the abandon 
of girlish enjoyment, a 

The lake was less than ten minutes’ walk from 
the house ; and all the way there Alice kept up such 
a run of careless talk that, in the exuberance of her 
spirits, she didn’t notice that I scarcely spoke at all. 

When we had launched the little boat, and jumped 
into her,'of cause I did all the: rowing ; for the deli- 
cate snowflakes of hands that held Alice's oars merely 
toyed with their work. But I bent to mine with a 
will, and being strong and muscular, although only 
a slight. girl, we were soon far out on the water. 

We were nearly half way across when Alice said 
suddenly, after some minutes’ silence : 

“Evelyn, do you know the people about here say 
this lake is bottomless, just half way across? Isn’t 
it absird—a little lake like this !’’ 

“Yes, but it’s terribly deep, and we are directly 
ever the spot now which the country folk declare 
goes right through to the other side of the world.” 

“How perfectly ridiculous—just as if that was 
possible! But don’t lean over in that way, Evelyn. 
If you upset the boat the lake is deep enough to 
drown us, even if it doesn’t go to the other side of 
the world.” 

“What nonsense, Alice! When I bathe here I 
often swim as far out as this and back again, just for 
exercise.” 

“Very likely, my fair Amazon; but as I can’t 
swim 3 prefer not to take my bathe so far from shore 
—ah |” 

A loud shriek from Alice as I bent still farther 
over, and in the next moment we were struggling in 
the water, and the boat floated from us, bottom up- 
ward. 

Practised swimmer as I was, I soon felt myself 
weighed down by my water-soaked garments; and 
if I had not secured an oar I could not have saved 
myself. 

I thought for one moment I saw the white face of 
Alice above the water, but in the nextinstant it was 
gone, and though I think I regretted the act as soon 
it was accomplished, I could do nothing to save her. 
But I raised my head, floating with the oar, and 
shrieked and shrieked for help. 

My brother and Arthur, who had just arrived at 
the edge of the lake, plunged in and swam to our 
assistance. Dut the white face of Alice rose no more 
above the dark water. With some difficulty—I 
presently lost consciousness—I was brought to land. 
But from that hour no mortal eye has looked upon 
my lost Alice. 

After that they say I had a brain fever; and since 
then I have languished away my terrible existence 
ina mad-house. ButI am not mad—no, no. I have 
wished to be; but my memory never fails me—my 
brain is strong and active as ever. I remember 
everything. And all I have told you is trne—true! 
I murdered Alice Walton! R. L 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


AmipsT a tumult of conflicting feelings and reso- 
lutions, two special objects seemed to raise them- 
selves predominant over all others in my mind, 

You may easily conceive them. Increased interest 
—well, yearning love, if you must have it spoken 
plainly, for poor Katie; and vengeance, signal and 
condign, upon that little miscreant Gorles, let the 
consequences or risks to myself be what they might. 

I felt, however, altogether lighter at heart, and 
more myself again now that I had a settled, I might 
say, these two purposes of life before me. 

. would start atonce. In pursuit of which, though 


t ? 

Now that I knew where to find them, should I 
boldly follow the De Lornies, and try another urgent 
appeal to my uncle’s feelings? It seemed to me at 
one time—as his own letter had almost admitted—as 
if only in common gratitude for having been the 
means of rescuing her as I had—from affection for 
his own recovered child, he could not have the heart 
to refuse me; and then, again, I had a strong in- 
ward conviction that any such attempt would be 
hopeless. 

Would it not be cruel to her thus to resuscitate 
quenched feelings? For by her letter—which I 
might betray, too, by my indiscretion—she seemed 
to have become convinced that we should not—mnst 
not hope ever to meet again, and to have already 





submitted and reconciled herself to that fiat, Should 
I leave that question unsettled until I had followed 
tp and done for Gorles? But, then, seo her again, 
if only once more, to bid her farewell for ever, I 
felt I must, 

In my perplexity I had no one to consult, or to 
whom I could unbosom myself, save my worthy 
friend De Lyons, to whom, indeed, thrown together 
as we had lately been under such very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, I had naturally imparted much of my 
confidence, 

Though decidedly a “rum ’un’”’ in his way, 
Taraxacum was a thoroughly good-hearted fellow at 
bottom, mixing with his speculative and sometimes 
rather high-flown imaginative flights a fair average 
of worldly wisdom or common sense, as I think he in 
the main showed in the plain-spoken advice which 
he offered me; although at the- time I found tho 
same difficult to reconcile with my then excited 
feelings, and only submitted to be led by it rather 
from not knowing what else to do than from any 
conviction of its truth. 

“Drop them, my dear old fellow,” he said ; ‘‘ drop 
them both—both love and revenge; take my advice, 
and drop them. The one will wear your poor heart 
into fiddle-strings, all to no purpose; while the 
other—in that particular quarter you will, I fear, 
burn your fingers most dreadfully. 

“What can be the use of your running yeur own 
head a regular mucker against a wall, suffering as 
you are from the combined effects of the two most 
ghastly symptoms of moral blindness to which poor 
rotten human natura can be subject to ‘spooniness ?’ 
—excuse my thus familiarly calling that most delu- 
sive and painful disorder a temporary derangement, 
as it in fact is of the Odyle or electric principle of 
vitality—and spite, which is a short and comprehen- 
sive way of expressing the wrath of. your righteous 
indignation, if you thus prefer to express it. 

‘* As to the first of your schemes, or fixed purposes 
of life, as you have just called them, take my word 
for it—the word of very likely a much bigger idiot 
than yourself—I will grant that, if you like, as to 
things in general, but in this case I am not, you 
know, in the same predicament as yourself, my poor 
fellow, blinded and groping in darkness. 

‘* Your love is hopeless, There must be some very 
strong and quite insurmountable reasons for the 
stern parent taking the decided part he has done, 
though we may not perhaps be able to guess or 
fathom them, even if we tried; but don’t let us try, 
and there is an end of it. Perhaps, for all parties, 
it is better that we shouldn’t.” 

My mentor here assumed a knowing expression of 
face, just as if he might know, and even did know, 
a great deal more than he chose tosay. Whenever 
he got upon his mysterious metaphysical tack, he 
was apt to put on that wise, conceited look and 
manner, 

“ Now,” he continued, “ if you will only trust to 
me, as after what we have been through together 
you may perhaps be more inclined to do than you 
otherwise might have been, I will see you through 
this trouble, and show. you how you may in no time 
be cured and relieved of all the inconvenience and 
heart-soreness of a hopeless attachment ; not that it 
really is the heart, after all, that suffers, but your 
spleen which gets out of order. 

“ Ah, you may sigh and groan eternally, and feel, 
as I know you do now, not only that you never can 
recover or forget, but even have thought that it 
would be a sort of sacrilege, and wrong even, to wish 
to do so; and from asort of morbid respect for the ob- 
ject of your tendresse convince yourself that it is 
only your melancholy duty to hug and cherish the 

nemories which are now gnawing at and torturing 
your very vitals. 

“Believe mo, that is a wrong viow altogether. 
Having fairly satisfied yours-If as you, as a man of the 
world, must, and as I can thought-read enough to 
feel certain that inyonr inmost self you already do 
feel satisfied that any attempts or efforts on your 
part are utterly and entirely hopeless ; nay, more, if 
it will be any comfort, though a cruel one, perhaps, 
now to know a certainty, I may as well tell you that, 
interested as I am on your behalf,I have within a 
day or two consulted a clairvoyante friend of mine, 
a patient of the, professor's, who has over and over 
and over again keen proved to berightand utterly 
infallible ; and from her I ascertained enough, with- 
out going into any details, to feel perfectly certain 
that all your fondest hopes and longings in that track 
are destined to come to nothing. 


“ WereI not quite as positive that her prescience 
of the future is as true aud trustworthy, or even 
more so, than my own or anybody else’s memory of 
any event which is past, I could not thus strongly 
urge and persuade you; but under the circumstances, 
for the young lady’s sake, if not for your own, I 
again repeat, drop the whole idea; and then for 
your own peace and comfort get your foot out of it, 





and let it be to you as 8» page torn out of a beok,” 

‘* That is easier said than done,” I answered, sadly 
enough, “even if I wished todoso. An attachment 
such as mine——’’ 

“Gammon and spinach,” interrupted my friend, 
mostirreverently. ‘Once make up your mind that 
you would wish to do so, and I, or rather my excel- 
lent friend, the professor, will set you all right again 
in one little ‘ zen minaten,’ as he will say, if you will 
only come up this evening, as you have already half 
promised to do, to my rooma to meet him. 

“Experto crede! I too have also suffered,” and 
here the sinneractually tried to get up a sort of snivel, 
while I could hardly make out, as he affected to dash 
away a tear from the back of his hand, whether he 
was in earnest or only making fun of me. 

But he went on quitoin aserious tone: “Do you 
think that I, too, have not known all the feelings and 
pangs under which you at this moment internally 
writhe? Have I not, too, passed sleepless nights, 
lonthed my meals, in vain sought consolatien in my 
pipe and the strongest tobacco ?”’ 

“ Have I not, too, suffered all the qualms, the rest- 
lessness, and misories of a desperate attachment ? 
Wandere! I cared not whither, with my head on one 
side, my eyes turned up, and the corners of my 
mouth drawn down, slippers down at heel, and my 
fists plunged into the depths of my breeches pockets, 
for all the world like a dismal moulting blackbird, 
which is, excuse me, my dear fellow, exactly 
what you have been reminding me of for the last 
fortnight ; and you don’t know, having gone through 
it «ll myself, how really I havo felt for you. 

“The usual run of that state of things is, if left to 
time, only to wear itself out a matter of three, six, 
or nine months, or, in very bad cases, even a year or 
eighteen months may elapse before all traces of the 
malady are completely effaced. That is a long time 
to look forward to, particularly when spent in pain 
and discomfort all to no purpose ; so doasI did, get 
the professor to help you, and have done with it at 
once. 

**The sensation of relief, immediate as it is, is 
alone wort experioncing for the exquisite pleasure 
of the contrast, just like the first night of rest after 
having « three-fanged back tooth out which has been 
racking you for weeks past, As to my experience 
in that line, to which I have already alluded, I ought 
to know something about the matter, having myself 
caught it as hard over the head and ears as most 
people of my weight and inches ; I was most awfully 
bad, just as I had been when I went through the 
measles and hooping-cough. I always do things in 
extremes, somehow—that’s the nature of the beast, 
you see, 

“TI was regularly floored, down on my back with 
all the some aches and grinding pains of hopes, and 
fears, and doubts, and despair, just for all the world 
as you aro yourself now suffering. 

** And I had alsv to bear in addition what you may 
thank your lucky stars you have been spared. I mean 
the worst of all feelings, jealousy to wit—atop of all 
the rest, you know.. There was not only a stern 
releutless parient in my c:se, but the dove-eyed 
Rosina herself, that was the name of my paragon, 
was playing me off the whole while, a shabby, shilly- 
shally sort of game, against another fellow. 

“Tt was actually only on the Sunday evening that 
wo had been swearing eternal constancy upon the 
wall of her father’s back premises, up which I had 
climbed at the risk of my neck, for a stolen inter- 
view at her chamber window— only on one Sunday, 
I tell you, and dash my button-holes! if she didn’t 
goand marry the eldest son of the Count Chiropo- 
dist. or to give him his r'ghtful title and dignities 
in full German, der Konigliche-oberhof-leichdorn 
schneider to his Saxon Majesty and all his royal 
family, on the very next Thursday of the same 
week! 

“T really thought I should have died of it ; and 
certainly never hoped to care for life ur any of its 
pleasures or interests again. 

** IT took to my bed, and my heart refused to be 
comforted ; and I had next door to made up my mind 
to blow my brains out, or cut my jugular vein, when 
the professor, whom | did not know so well in those 
days, came to see me, and kindly took mein hand, in 
spite of my half remonstrances, and feeling as you 
do now that there was something unfecling and in- 
consistent in wishing to be-frced from one’s own 
crushed and maimed affections. 

‘¢ However, I consented. He put me off quietly 
to sleep, simply to sleep, and when I awoke in the 
morning your humble servant was himself again. 
I looked back upon the whole of that interesting 
little episode of my life as if it had happened and 
been finished years and years ago, and that all my old 
feelings had had time to die out and change, as would 
of course be the effect of time, instead of its being, 
as was really the case, ‘heigh presto,’ all changed 
and gone in a single moment. 
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“J can only tell you that I was,so. thoroughly 
gored that within a week after I had torn up,the 


‘last of my lost one’s sweet-scented notes to light my 


pipe with. : : 
‘<T.haye met her constantly since with the greatest 


Serenity, without a eheck tomy breath or a Mutter in 


my.pulse. Why, bless your heart,.m dean fellow, I 
renember when only to.seo that girl come into the 
rovm—nay, I call to mind one occasion when even the 
very sight of her pork-feeding old father’s greasy hat 
upon a hall table would set every individual. merve 
‘and fibre in my whole system in one .everlasting 
tingle; and now--I can go perfectly unmoved, and 
with wnimparéd appetite, to dine at the very table, 
which I have been asked to do more than once, of 
that lady's rather under-bred though well-to-do 
chiropedical husband; and have been actually 
received on these occasions. by Rosina herself as 
horteas, without, as L-tell you, a twinge, or the con- 
koicusness of any unpleasant feeling except, perhaps, 
hunger. 

“Deuced good dinners they gave, too; and the 
eniy thoughts of vengeance I have ever entertained 
towards him, honest inan that he is, are when [I have 
feit myself more than ordinarily walking into his 
victuals, or punishing bis liquors. 

“That must be a proof of the gennineness of my 
vemplete cure, you see; for no bravado or self-assur- 
ance could force an appetite if there were a spark of 
the old love left in me, though injured pride, or a 
aivong self-control might choke down other indica- 
tions even enough to cheat one’sself, perhaps.” 

Such were sowe.of Taraxaeum’s simpie.and, per- 
haps, not wholly ineffectual arguments by whieh he 
urged me to meet.and make the;acquaintance of his 
Joarned friend the professor, 

I promised to consider thematter, thongh Iclaimed 
the right of remaining undecided as to whether I 
should put myself in the strango man’s hands or not; 
but before the evening arrived I was actually anxious 
aud nervously impatient for the interview. 


The professor, although fairly enongh described 
Ry young Ferdy as to his persoyal appearance, | was 
motiexactly what I had expected.to.see him. 

T had, I almost believe, pictured bim)to myself 
with perhaps rather too lively. an, imagination, as 
likely to enter the room ‘in @ high-peaxed cap, and 
wearing a black velvet robes; embroidered with skails 
atid cross-bones, and other symbobital phylactenies ; 
instead of which, when I walked into De Lyons’ 
room, I only sawia rather common-place looking 
gentleman, apparently betweeu fve-and-thirty and 
forty; my first impression being, I think, that, ae 
scemed rather clesner.as to bis fingoxs aad linen than 
the average of lis conapatriots, 

I remeribered |erdy’s comparison of his. awful 
head of hair to a regulermaane, which is exactly what 
was like, and upon his: removing, his dark .spec- 
facles for the purpose of wiping them, I was struck 
with the extraordimary brillixney, amounting to 
quite a scintillating glow, of mis perfectly rouud 
pyes. 

sie rose courteonsly as De Lyons went through 
the ceremony of introduction ; and.as I grasped tae 
hand which was cordially, and yet with a well-bred 
hesitation, offered, it may have been faney, but 1 
gertainly felt—though there was no patticuler 
pressure on his part—a distinct thrill rush through 
my whole frame, 

L have at other times experienced the same sort of 
feeling suidenly meeting any old and deanfrietid, or 
upen grasping the ham of anyjone I have: been: very 
fond of, or even ‘been interested in; but never, I 
think, as on that cooasion, with a perfect stranger, 

His voice was peculiarly pleasaut, soothing and 
harmonious, like some well-tuned instrumaiit, so 
that I then, for the first time in my life, began to 
think German net quite such a batbarons, hope- 
leasly enackjaw lingo as, L bad always done. 

I eortainly was from the first moment conscious of 
@ strong attraction towards the strange man, as wo 
sat there oppesite to one another, and starting as we 
did with a sort of desultory conversation upou 
various.common-place topics, betwean the putts of 
our well-filled meerschaums., 

My German was but limited, that:is, as soon as I 
attempted to plunge into anything beyond the shal- 
lowest levels of convexsation; andas the professor's 
English seemed to be just about on the same par, 
though he perhaps understood it better than J did 
his language, we set out at first. with a gort of mntual 
compromise in regard to that difficulty, each keeping 
a own vernacular, 

was not till later in the evening, when, as I 
shall have to tell you, the oltaest buupana sands 
animated, and warmed up in the discusasion and ex- 
planation of the intorestin subjects’ to whieh our 
conversation eventually drifted; and perceiving, I 
could not always quite follow him, nor perfectly qon- 
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|. Yey my own meaning to hig mind, that he brought 


into use a practical ‘instarico ‘of’ his amaying’ powers, 
which, going far beyond any orilinarily recoguised 
bounds Of hnmat eapability, effectually simplified 
our meahs of colloquial fntercourss ina mpgnneér 
which made an indelible impression gn x 


(To be: Contowesll.). 
—————————— 
SCIENCE. 





THE ‘TWINKLING OF ‘THE: STARS. 


THE scintillation of stars, and its close connection 
with changes of weather, has, as. is known, much, 
interested Humboliit, Arago, Kaemtz, Secchi, and 
many others ; and recently it has also been, the sub- 
ject of. valuable ,speotrosegpic researches by M. 
Respighi. 

M. Montigny, who some time. ago, investigated 
scintillation in relation to the,apecial characteristics, 
of the light ef. different:,stars,;publishes,.in the 
Bulletin” of the Belgian .Academy, No. ‘8,..an 
elaborate rpport.upon his, researches into the con- 
nection (existing between, scintillation jand various 
metéorological elementa, 

The ohief, wesults, arvived..at after;a disoussion of 
1,820, dbseryations made, on .230 days,on seventy 
different star, are, says “Nature,” as followe:— 

The intensity of iscintillation (measured bya 
special apparatus, the scintillometre) increased in- 
variably with the.eccurrence or approseh of rainy! 
weather;and with the increase of tension of vapour 
‘in the wir'on one side, and ‘with the increase of pres-| 
sure avd decrease of: temperature on: the other: the 
influenes of the two former factors being far more 
sensible ‘than the combined inflwence. of the two 
latter. f 

The'scintfMation, whichis on ar average ‘stronger, 
daring -witter’ than during. summer, increases with, 
the “arrival of. moist’ eather ‘at ‘all seasons, It in- 
creases aleo not only’on rainy days, but one or "two, 
days before, decrexsing ‘immediately after ‘the rain, 
has ceased. } 

Moreover, the intensity Of stintilliation ‘fnereases. 
@uring strong winds, and with the oach of 
barometric ‘depressions, or bourtasqtes, the increase 


being most profounced when the depression pusses |:the 


near to the observer. It then ‘largely excotils: the 
average increase’correspording to rainy days; ‘and! 
the influence of great movements in the atmos- 
phere totelly counteracts the contrary influence of a 
lowerivg of pressure. 

M, Montiguy is thus correct in saying that.a con- 
tinued investigation of scintillation would be of great 
service, not ouly for the prevision of weather, but! 


# very useful, means for the exploration of the higher' 
regions of the, atmosphere. 


ae 


NEW SPEAKING “MACHINE, 


Tau learned inventor of the speaking. machine now! 
attracting so tnuch.motive at Brussela; wae evidently! 
borne some centuries Jater:thau he sheuld jhave been. 
In-the Middle: Ages, or-even in the-later days of the: 
Roman ‘Bmpire; what amenormous success he might! 
have made of hisinstrument bypassing it off. as.en| 
oracle. Even in these days there would, have/been| 
some thence for itiat a dark iné if its proportions) 
had not been quite so large or its mechanism so in- 
tricate, But its) ‘true’ plac’ would hawe: ‘been the 
sanctum df some necromancer or: the temple of: some 
Egyptian god. What an immense» dffect» might 
Arbaces have produced with it imhismagicien’srvom 
at Pompeii, 

The idea of counterfeiting:the voice: of -man,' or at 
least of animals, is not so'new asinny people sup- 
pose. “The Greek Duperors of OCoustamtinople had 
already achieved some suceess in this way before 
they wereexpelled by theleaders lof the 4th Cmisade. 
Gibbon gives a graphic acdount of their attempt.to 
terrify the Norman Crusaders ‘by 4Wo “golden ‘lions 
which opened their mouths’ and begaato rewrat thie 
approach of a Praukish warrior. \Nor‘eat theinita- 
tion have been-a' bad one, if it ‘be true that theknight 
was actugity taken in. His fears assained a ‘very 
characteristic shape, atid:prompted him instantly to 
bestow on one of the monsters'a buffet, which sent 
its head and all its hidden mx¢tHinery’rotling on the 
floor. Yot that machinery mast have beet compara- 
tivelyvsimple, if only destimetl to produce ia siagle 
note, or at most two or three, 

Mr. Faber, the iuventerof'te new machine, is able | 





to muke it pronounoe all the twenty*four letters of the | 
Alphabet by means of fourteen keys of levers. The in- 


also for the,general study of meteorology, affording’ | 


and are worked by the feet of the operator, a larynx 
‘which has only'one membrane instead of ‘two, and a 
huge mouth ‘with a tongue proportioned to it, Thete 
isa sad want of mystery about’ the. whole ‘affair, 
‘gavonring oe a of this muttetof-fact century 
‘and of unsentiméatal Belgiwm;. and perhaps the most 
‘uaromantio feature about'she whole affair is the! use 
toewhichothe inveution/is ite be put. ‘It ie destined 
mot: te ‘tell ifortuass, solve ‘enigmas; or otherwise 
mystify eredulous folk, bat; toi teach the art.of spest 

Ao sohoels of the. deni and dumb, 








RICHARD. PEMBERTON; 


THE SELF-MADE JUDGE. 


diy 
> 


OHAPTER XII. 


/RicHarp, RemBerton was, rising rapidly to fame 
aid fortune. . Pabitha, the eldest, daughter, wns 
hmarried to a, neighbouring, planter .of that rare 
quality of mind that prefers in a wife worth -to 
wealth. Lastly, a.snbstantial stone house, comfor- 
tatly furnished, had taken the place of the old 
forge cottage, and here the bl th’s family lived 
at ease. 

‘And to Angusta Percival these years'had brought 
some knowledge and experience, withsome of the wis- 
dom that is the fruit of both. . 

‘A. igitl’s boarding-school /is:the great world on a 
amall scale, and in this miniature life the little girl 
learned how to estimate the valuesof, the benefits 
that had been conferred upon her, and from the 
meek, gentle.and pious sisters she.learned. how to 
phe, geaytal for them. 

She looked back with late, remorse npon ,her 
childish rebéllion against ‘Richard “Pemberton’s 
.mother. What if that good woman had scolded'her 
occasionally ? ‘She had wodlded ‘her own children 
with a great deal more harshness’ “for their good,” 
‘and Augusta'felt sure that, besides having no atural 
elaim upon ‘the worthy woman's ‘affeption ‘end for- 
\bearance, as her/daughters had, she bad ‘been ‘far 
more perverse and exasperating’ than {the »wholeiof 
m together, and. these considerations inspired tho 
young girl with,many resolutions’ for the future, 

In the meantime five, yearsslipped away. 

Aungustw, was now nearly seventeen years of age; 
and at the close of the term the,governess, imatead of 





‘| sending: her bill for the next half year in advance, 


wrote to remind Mr. Pemberton that the time for 
which Le had entered his ward was up, atid to know 
whether he interidell' to ‘enter her for another ‘term. 

This letter star led Richard Pemberton ‘from his 
temporary’ forgetfilness. He’ had lost all interest 
in Augusta as a childvanda plaything. The only 


|| Temaining interest he’ fell im her was the generous 
||-one of a benefactor forthe | helpless object of his 
|| benevolence, 


With this letter in his hand he went to his mother, 
and having long stnee “forgiven and forgotten her 
treatment of his little girl, he asked her to receive his 
ward inte her family. . 

Now’as Richard Pemberton ‘was at this time the 
principal support of his father’s house, it was im- 
possible to refuse him this request. His mother 
granted it with ay good:a grace as it wag possible to 
assume. Only she took care to bargain that as she 
-was willing te inconvenisnoe herself forhis sake, he 
should show Ellen' Falconer alittle more attention. 
Now, Ellen Paleoner was the niece and reputed 
heiress of a wealthy planter in the neighbourhood. 
‘Arid ‘Ellen ‘had taken’ a(gitlish fancy for Richerd 
Pemberton as the handsomest man in "the village 
ohureh, and ay is ‘usually the-esse, the efforts of the 
maiden made to conceal her preference did but serve 
‘to botray itespecially to the interested eyes of ‘the 
hero's mother, who took # as‘another ‘piese of pood 
fortune falling to her favouted and favourite .son, 
and who lost/no opportunity of urging upon him'the 
policy of “ paying attention to Ellen Falconer” 

‘Richard Pemberton was far too deeply absorbed in 
law.and politics to fall. in love ; ‘but, in fact, he was 
soberly looking out fora wife, se there was nothing 
in life te prevent his marrying Een Falconer, except 
the 90 eta mother, andthe evident praferente 
of the lady. 

‘Mien like’ to choose and court for' themselves, or to 
believe ‘that they ‘do, whieh’ is the same thing to 


them. 
So Richard Pemberton, without binding himself to 


| any pronvise, set ont:to: H-———-—, to bring home his 
watd 


He knew that Augusta bad gtown np, yet, as he 
Joseph's, 








strument is composed of bellows, wisich serve xs lungs, | 


tat'im the parlour of St. / awaiting the: en- 
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trance of his little girl, the image of a child was in | 


his mind, 

The door opened, and a most beautiful dark woman, 
of easy and dignified air and address, entered. Yet he 
recognised her at once! 

The unique character of her noble countenance had 
not changed except to mature in- beauty, and there 
were the same long jetty ringlets, only longer and 
more abundant. 

He rose smiling to receive her. 

She advanced and placed both hands in his;amé 
raiced her eyes to his majestic counterance, instinot 
with power and goodness,@nd an overwhelming but 
delightful.sense of e thrilled her heartand 
spoke in eloquent light€egm her dark eyes, 

He drew forwatd \a-abair for her use, and then 
seated himself, ms A 

She finquir:dwith interest after-each member 
his famlilyjandttestified muchpleasmreim hearing of 
their heal th and prosperity , 

They talleed of\ sevaral-thtngs, sndthen Augusta 
became grave agd thoughtful, and dinally, after o 
litthebesit yaeid: - oO 

“ Mr. Pembe I have been réflepting= that 1 
ough# toma ke her effort to : ! 
tionywith my , Mrse Purcivid’ Vo ould not ido it 
without consulting you. “Batdo you not#hink it is 
-probalile that letters you wrotetoher nearly | 
ning REO ‘misearried'?” 

“Tide not thimk it probable that | both could have 
been\dest. It isat mostibarely possible.” 

“| Enonsideration ofeach a possibility, had T not 
bebtervwnnite $9) i } - 

f ‘thitieqproper,/ Lady dengan te / ; 
. shed started,.and even loeied. Fra 
ea ‘herge lfaddressed enor or} 
she gid thonghts,. 1 Absake , Fe. 

“/Wes, upon: ‘ you. 7 
better write,jAngaita,” : f ps 

She smiled . and seemed satisfied. Then | 
they erranged their. departure for his mother’s housg) | 
and ‘the next “they began their jonrney, 
Richord Iemberton’s family received her with toler. | 
able kindness, and with. aa adssiration’ shat they 
could ill-conceal. - 

Ellen Falconer was there passing the evening, and 
she met the young lady with an instinctive teeling 
of rivalry ; very soon after she becanesettledAugusta 
wrote to her Aunt Percival, acknowledging, however, 
thad tha letter wae “ bread mpou she waters: mishons 
the promise, aq didi 

And,after.dis patching it she tried :te.toaghhorself 
to expect nothing from it ; and she sought to hemse+ 
fn) to, shefamily thatpnotected. her. o.: 

She subdued herdislike of work, abd daily.t.ndered 
her services to Richard's mother; -but)she. 
though miistaken, rapen always anid mefnsed ber 
aid, being told by, her. favourite, _ Falconer, 
that Augusta only ‘did it te please and..deceixe 
Richard. : : ry : 

As weeks passed and the politeness with, whith the 
family had received her, as ‘a stranger, wore off, the 
position of Augusta bécame very painful; and cer- 
tainly the moat irritating element,in her discomfort 
wad’ E¥len' Falconer. 

Now, Ellen’ was tot nittrally an evil girl—to all 
-other persons she was good—but in Ane Percival 
she huth diviniell n rival; theréfors, dhe disliked ‘her ; 
rig therefore, witle youth's Logis; shought very ill o 


ir: 

The situation of Augusta would have beett inspp- 
porthble*but forthe prestnte of Richard’ Pethberton, 
who; iw “he interval of the sitting of the couft; was 
spendin’ the summer at home: 

It © -' “peusible totookat’ him -or think of ‘him 
without dimiving ‘him)/ and imped#tle to xaritire 
without wdoring him jhe “was' so ~grest and good in 
every fr lation of»public er ptivate life, “arid shed 
felt poet she should go on adoring him to ‘her’ Nife’s 
end ' Je DOs 

There never! breathed | a prouder woman + ¢han 
Auguste: Percival; she woitld have £clt»dependatce 
upon any other human being as the most gallingthing 
inaginhble ;yyet; semehow; wasean inwtinct that 
made it seem sweet to receive benefitedrom: Richard 
Pemberton, . | : bon 

She looked: up in his eyes and :felt thatit was 
natural that.kis bead showld; laviad bleseings as.bis 
eyes beamed affection eniher,. . in 

And there was,a propheay. in herheart thatagnuned 
hor/that.allywould comp, right in theend, 

Meanwhile the, Cirawit,Conrt,epened its session, 
and Richard returne.te.the cunnty town. 

Hepeld her band. lang af,parting,snil seemed to 
hesitate with something that he had,te» say,) end 
finally he, pressed her band, and, left Jer avish! the 
words unspoken. 

She knew what, he wished. to say,bat not,why. he 
did not say it: : » ta 

Ellen Falconer soon after coneluded. ber, viait)to 
her uncle, and returnéd to ber parents, 


And thus if Augusta was deprived of her greatest 
| consolation, she was also rid of her greatest tor- 
| ment, 
Months slipped awayjeend no letter came from 
her aunt, and Riebard@emberton’s mother. had 
| begun to cast up her @Ghim and sneer, when one 
| morning -@ foreign letter tfrected ‘Lady Augusta 
| Percival -and. d.ted. * Florence,” was put.in her 


bands, 

Shestared at it forawhile; aad then gave it up to 
‘its owner, 

The detter wasifram Mra, Peroival, who stated 
\shereelfto be an inwalid; forthe benefit of her failiug 
health. living at. Mereneayowhore her nicce’s letter 
had) beeh forwarded tovher,. . Sh@@arther said that 
her -nieos might. getiher‘friends:to procure her a 

T estort, ai at onee ¢o Florence, where 
‘auntiwoyld bediappy toreceiveher, and, having 
no children-ef, her owp, might: possibly.edopt her, 
and make herder heiress, ; 
“ward pre wwctlraft for five hundred 
or twavelling empenses, 

Y eeread this detter to hereprotectress, ani 
rthenenivlesed it at oneste Rishard Pemberton ; aud 
ewodags after that /Riehard’ Pemberton suddenly 

atTived at home. : Fe ¥ 
dcagusta thought shethddmewer-sern hist dogk go 
pale and anxious, ve eR SZ 

Ale songht an daherviow with hort ones, ~~». 

“ Well, LadyAdgnsta, thisdetier?” homeid, 

“ om —— it.’ tig: 

Ld ? eg ” 4 

“ Do souvwishvane to go ?”’ sheasked ; then ade, 
“ Mr. Peinberton,mo one im the world has a right 
dispose of apy destiny bus you, my deliverer, apy 
bemefactor;:any itiend |” : 


= Nay, Lady dngusta, you must farget all that” 
< woven! agen i ron asked, in 
Ae 


“Ney, Angesta,cdo you want tago ?” 

“ No, wo!”' sheexciaimed, hastily, earnestly, and 
then her face.was#utlasedwith sudden blushes, and 
her eyes dropped beveath hisasarching gaze. 

He dvew her towards him, saying: 

“I thought you did, my love. I thought my 
eaglet pined for her native sphere, Else why did 
you write to your aunt?” 

“T do not know; ,it..was.in, the uncertainty and 
anxiety I felt about the future.” 

*Aapows tay will youshawe my future ?,'.1b-is not 
needful to tell you, dearest lovo, ahthat you (areote 
me; yorknow dt walldna.w5o.(j, will youshare my 
fatuap?”’ ‘ 

He encircled her form with his arm..ond for all 
her answer she dropped her head upon, his.shoulder. 
Bat he wanted words, the mnreasouwble. man! And 
he. persisted ; 

“* Say dt, Augusta, will you shere.myfuture? It 
will be an unsettled, wandering, tempestuopscareer, 
but. wil] yor.cast your lot with ming?” 

Through lifg and beyond death if. Lamay !”’ said 
Augusta, lifting her, head up for a manent and thea 
letting it drop. sgain. 

Three weeks after that they were married, This 
very much disturbed Richard Poniberton’s mother, 
especially as. she hhad sent word to her pet Eljen 
Falconer that Lady Augusta had been adopted by 
her wealthy relatives, wlio had sent money to pay 
her expenses to go to Florence to them, 

‘Sho need not of taken this trouble, for already in 
Ellen’s childish heart, ‘ier fancy for the haniisome 
lawyer had’ given plaee toa real uffection for pune who 
sought her love. . 

The only thing effected by the news was to give 
Hiten the-errone:us ‘impression that Lady Apgusia 
Percival bad reinrned to her friends. 

‘And wa Elieh’s fate’soon ‘took her to another part of 
the country;che learned no better, and as time aid 
distance separated the families, Ellea remained under 
her mit tike, wntil| unexpectedly mecting Augusta, as 
has been stated. 

Aftor their/marriage, Augusta hoped that her hus- 
baudewoald huye takon\a bome én the-county town 
where hissbusiness lay. 

Arid sho was sevisuvly disappointed whon ‘he ex- 
plain. ditoher that he maintained his wother’s family, 
and that aisdneome would not enablohim tosupport 


rorars tab 





o is 
Thereforo, all that Le could:do for Augusta's pro- 


+ pene 


jon was ‘to! furnish two rooms hand- 
somely for her use. 

Idor npartinent-was'the only Juxurious: onein the 
house,and this-eircumstinge: excited the anreason- 
able cayy of tho;motuer and sistors, who hail been so 
long socustomed to: momopolise Ricbard’s -resourees, 
that they seemed to think that they had. thesole and 
| permanent rizht-to them, and thas his.wife was still 
ja stranger and.an alien, and still regarded her with 
ja jaundice! eye,.atill misunderstood, and because 
'\misunderstogd,-hated, 

Augusta had a vory.trying time with her husband’s 














family. With as much pride and temper as ever 
set a social circle on fire, Augusta still controlled 
herself and forbore; how could she do otherwi e 
than forbear, when she saw her noble-hearted husband 
so forbearing ? 

Often she had seen his mother, whon her hich 
temper was up, fling an insult at him that was c.l- 
culated to exasperate the most patient manon eerth, 
and yet she had never seen Richard Pemberton give 
her a look or a word of impatience or disrespect. She 
emulated his self govorument. She determined that 
no act or word of hers showld provoke her to returt 
upon her husband's relatives. 

Aud-when-howasmear her she was so profoundly 
contented that nothing could ruffle her calmness. 
But if ho-were away avd her soul was longing for 
his presences, and they: and provoked her, then 
all she coulddo was to (be silent, it was not in the 
power of her-will to “her cheeks from flaming 
or her syes from flashing fire. 

They saw, and noted, theidif€erence, and they mis- 
judged her more thaa-erer, 

It is not de she peworof somo spirits to @iscern 
the besuty:of that.dowevthat.annihilates pride and 
self in the heart, ~ ‘ 

“Phey thought shé-wasea Coivard, a wcrite, and 
a slave, they thought abe was afraid of bim, and put 


more constr.int ypon hevselfin his presence tha in 


his absence. 
Oh, divine, aplt-abnegation of trac love, how fittle 


| thepenew of it, Bat with all this Augwats’a health 


failing, nad sel{-control becoming, Aherefore, 
vay move dieult. 


(a 


OSUAPTER XITLI, 


AnWahe whinpe-ed low in triumph, “ It shalhbe 
as L have sworn, 
Very vichehe is in virtues—very noble,:moelile 


vertes, 
Am@ Lavailmot blush in knowing that men @hell 
oali him humble bors.” 


Ons'day Riebard Pemberton had purchased harp 
for Augusta, 

She had long desired one, and was delighted with 
the acquisition. 

She had it unpacked and carried into the parlour, 
where it was set up and tuued. ‘nen sle sat dowa 
by it to try its tone. 

Har joyous cotintonance exasperated her sisters-in- 
law, douviy angry already because their vrothorhad 
refuséd Yoem’ sume yraviiivation of eome'whim that 
very morning, and ‘hud mow eut/ Lome this costly 
présent to bis wife. 

“Phey began ‘to sneer, 

'‘* Youre very fondiof music,’ enidene. 

“Yes; and I iave desired it as the blind desire 
sight,’ auswered’ Angubta, gaily. 

**Humpi! you would have been a stage singer, if 
brother had notniarried yout’ 

Augusta went on trying the strings of her harp. 
Heravinudeaud divavere soidistinguished, that-uo re- 
tort couldthave'se provoked the girls-as ber nubile 
nonchalanee, i 

“ Singer! humph! / Slie'd/ have been-a beggar !” 
chimed in another, in a low voice. 

“(And our brother, who might havemarried Ellen 
Falcoder, to throw himseill' away upon tis pehuiivess 
Lady Auguste!" 

‘Lady Augusta, indedd! Penniless:asa pea fowl, 
and proud’ asa Spaniard, the third romove frome 
king, and the tenth from a suit of clothes!’ 

“ator all that, not-too proud to-almost ask our 
brother (to! have ‘her!”” 

“The indiguant blood then mounted to Augusta’s 
brow. 

Rising, ‘with surpassing majesty of mien, she 
gait : : 

“ Phero isone thing about noble ‘blood, of whick 
you kuow avtiins. iis that it cannot offer or re- 
evive insult !’* 

‘Ard ehe' waa about to pass from the room. 

* Oh, wy lady is.indignant; tivat is because Richard 
is away. She ought to have Richard here to qvelt 
her ; for if she'did:court Riclatd she founda masicr 
who knows how to make ier bebave herself,” suid 
the mpther, who had just-entered the parlour. 

Now tiis.was very insalting ; it- wae etrippiog the 
veil from the worshipping heart,and making her 
very devotion the means of iumbling‘ber iu her owa 


| eyes—or it might have done'se but that the'® perfect 


love” whica ‘ casteth out fear’ casteth out pride 
andwanity, wrath and egotism, ‘aid ovéry form of 


selfishuees. 


Upou another oceasion Augusta was'very severely 
tried. 

It wasone morning after breakfast, when the whule 
family were ase6mbled in the parlour. 

Lhe worthy tother stood at the table in the centre 


\of the room cutting out household finen, and distri- 
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buting the different pieces to her industrious 
daughters. 

And every now and then the good woman would 
cast wrathful glances at her daughter-in-law, 
Augusta, who had withdrawn herself to a distant 
sunny window, where, with her elegant workbox on 
a stand before her, she was agreeably wasting her 
time. 

‘* Ma’am, will you be so kind as to make up these 
pieces ?” 

Augusta looked up, arching her brows with sar- 
prise. 

**T am otherwise occupied,” she said, with calm 
pride, and resumed the sorting of her silks. 

The angry woman, darting a glance at her son, 
who seemed buried in the perusal of his paper, ex- 
claimed ; 

“A proper occupation, indeed, for one who forced 
herself into the family without adding a penny to its 
income, while she doubles all its expenses.” 

And then followed a bitter taunt upon patrician 
pauperism and pretension in general—Augusta’s in 
particular. 

The blood rushed to Augusta’s brow, crimsoning it 
- over and distending the veins as if they would 

urst, 

At first she could not speak, but then— 

_ She let fly a bolt, sharp, swift, and piercing asa 
lightning stroke, a retort that smote the ears of the 
hearers like a clap of thunder, a fierce, stinging, 
scorching, insult, that scathed its way through ear, 
brain, and heart, to burn there for ever, an insult 
that struck all colour from the cheeks of all those 
present, an insult to be scarcely forgiven or for- 
gotten. 

A sudden silence and stillness fell upon the com- 
pany, such as succeeds the fall of a thunderbolt. 

The lioness was at bay. She felt her power 
to rend or destroy. Shoe was triumphant. 

But suddenly out of the stillness, Richard Pember- 
ton looked up from the paper he had been reading, 
and fixing his eyes upon the face of his wife, said 
Caimly ; 

“ Augusta, leave the room! Go to your own cham- 
ber, and await me there!’’ 

For a moment she hesitated; it was a terrible 
thing for her now to be humbled for them and 
before them ; her heart swelled to bursting with 
anger, grief, and mortification, to curb her temper 
now seemed almost like checking a strong and fiery 
courser in his rushing impetuosity. 
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[TWo NOBLE HEARTS. ] 


A struggle took place in her mind. They saw it; 
she felt they saw it. 

She looked around upon her adversaries. She 
knew they were triumphing over her, and waiting to 
triumph more. . 

Their eyes were fixed on her, and then cast down 
while they smiled covertly. 

She felt they wore waiting to see what she would 
do, waiting to see if she would disobey, to see if she 
would dare. 

Dare! She would even dare to disobey the autocrat 
of all the Russias, though she were sure that 
dreadful Siberia would be the penalty, and would 
prefer even to doso if it suited her principles. 

Dare! She would dare to lay her head upon a 
block and have it struck off. 

Women of her own old house had done so fora 
less matter than the support of her own indepen- 
dence. 

Yet would she really disregard her husband's 
command, and resist his will ? 

Oh! but these mistaken, prejudiced people misun- 
derstood his command, as they would surely misun- 
derstand her obedience, 

Her cheek flamed at the humiliating thought; but 
she raised her eyes to her husband's face. She saw 
that he had been watching her tenderly during the 
two minutes the fierce, silent struggle in her bosom 
lasted. 

Goodness and firmness were expressed in the set 
lines of his fine countenance, 

There was a fixed purpose—pendant on event of 
her action—there too. Shedid not inquire of herseif 
what that purpose might be; her “‘ perfect love’’ 
was without fear, as her submission was without ser- 
vility. She only felt as she met her husband's calm 
look, that a revolution had taken place in her bosom, 
and that which had been difficult, impossible, was 
now easy and delightful. 

He had no need, if he had any intention, to repeat 
his command, 

A fervid glow of emotion rushed over her face, she 
arose at once, crossed the room, and Jaid both her 
handsin both of his, with a look of such boundless 
love and trust as elevated the simple act of compliance 
into an ovation. 

Not so he received it; to his high intellectual, 
unimpassioned nature it was but a reasonable obedi- 
ence—a necessary yielding to proper authority—yet 
he pressed her hands which she had placed in his 
own, and his look of unchanged and unchangeable 





affection and confidence sent her away with her heart 
filled with peace and joy. 

‘ They understood each other, and harmonised per- 
ectly. 

She left the parlour and went to her chamber, 
little caring now for the misconstruction or the 
triumph of her sisters-in-law below stairs, who sat 
there thinking she had been rebuked and humbled 
for their sakes, and that she had submitted ia the 
poor spirit of fear and cowardice. 

No, for her heart was rising with emotion inex- 
pressible and fall of joy, rising almost to religious 
rapture, from the self-conqueést she had been enabled 


to make, : 

She thought of her husband, of all his noble qua- 
lities, of hig disinterestedness and excellence in 
every relation of life, of all that he was to his 
family, of all that he was and had been to herself ; 
andshe thanked Him for making her a woman, and 
his wife, that she might be to him more than all the 
world could be. 

Yes, it was a delightful thing to honour and obey 
him; a rational servitade, a legitimate homage, and 
she joyed in paying it. 

While she sat there waiting, wrapped in a pure 
though passionate reverie, that sent the warm rich 
blood tiding to her glowing cheeks and parted lips, 
the chamber door ewung noiselessly open, and her 
husband entered. 

Hecame and stood by her, resting his elbow on 
the bureau, and looking at her he said : 

** Tam glad, Augusta, that you left the room when 
I bade you.” 

She raised her eyes, refulgent with love and truth, 
to his, and asked ; 

“ Could you doubt that I would obey you ?” 

“ T saw the trial, I saw the struggle in your mind, 
Augusta ; but I knew how it would end. In that 
matter Iam perfectly satisfied, dearest. But I sent 
you hither, and have followed you to have a talk 
with you. Augusta, I hope'you feel by thistime how . 
very wrong you were inspeaking so insultingly to an 
old lady, who is besides your mother.” 

“I was incensed —maddened!’’ said Augusta, 
changing colour. 

“TI take that into consideration, yet that does not 
lessen your fault, You were wrong to lose your 
reason with your temper, and now that you are cooler 
I hope that you will acknowledge it.” 

Augusta was ready to do se. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CLYTIE CRANBOURNE; 


—oR— 
BUILT UPON SAND, 


By the Author of “ The Earl’s Crime,” “A Fight 
for a Peerage,” etc., etc. 
exhasnttdlaumnenges 
CHAPTER XXX. 
YoU DO NOT LOVE MB!”’ 


Wuen Julia had retired to the drawing-room, the 
baronet remarked to Charlie: 

“I don’t think I stated my reason for desiring you 
to come from Santa Possi without delay, did 1?” began 
the baronet. 

“No, sir; but the imperative tone of your note led 
me to infer that in some way or other you were dis- 
pleased with me, and as the distance was so great, 
and Lshould never think of retarning, I have brought 
all the accounts and reports, which you will, I believe, 
find satisfactory, and, though I should like to know 
the cause of my abrupt dismissal, I shall ever feel 
grateful to you for the kindness—with this one ex- 
ception—with which you have always treated me.’’ 

It was out now. The speech had been made with 
dignity, with as little show of emotion or temper as 
was possible, and Sir William was looking at the 
young man with both surprise and anger depicted 
on his countenance, 

“Dismissed you !’? he said sharply. ‘ Who said 
Thad dismissed you ? my letter never did, I’ll swear. 
I sent for you to.arrange about the management of 
the mine, while I am away in England. I thought 
you coula make. the journey from the min es and back 
better than I could, and that is why you are here. 
T want you to start back again this week, if you are 
not too tired,”’ 


A flushed and troubled expression came over 
Charlie’s face. He could never go back to the old 
life again, yet how tell his companion that, and 
— him in ignorance of his reasons for not doing 
0. 


“T am very sorry, sir,”’ he began, “ but I cannot go 
back tothe mine, I wonder I have been able to stay 
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there so long, Ishould have written very soon to 
tell you so, if your letter had not recalled me.” 

“This is absurd; you are annoyed or offended 
about something, tell me what. it is; do you want a 
higher salary P” ‘ 

“No, Sir William, nothing would tempt me to go 
back again.” 

* You have some reason for it, I suppose; has 
anyone offered you a better berth ?”’ 

“No, sir, but I think I ought to return to 
England,” 

** Ought to return,” repeated the baronet, suspici- 
ously, “Of course, I don’t wish to pry into any 
secret you may have, Mr, Cranbourne,” continued 
the baronet ina hurt and dignified tone, “but under 
the circumstances, considering the confidence I have 
placed in you, I think I am entitled to some more 
satisfactory reason for your conduct than that” 
‘You think you ought to return to England,’” 

Charlie hesitated a moment and then said: 

“ You are right, Sir William, I have two motives 
for going back to England, and I will, if you will 
listen to me, explain them.” 

The baronet gravely bowed his head. 

** My father,” began the young man, “ was Vis- 
count Blenham, eldest son of the Earl of Den- 
borough. You will find our name in the peerage. 
My father married against his father’s will, without 
his consent; and the earl refused to receive him, or 
recognise his wife. The consequence was that my 
father having no private fortune, and my mother being 
penniless, he had to turn his talent as an artist to 
account and support himself and family by painting. 
He died without being reconciled to his father. My 
mother died not long after. My sister Clytie and [ 
were thrown on our own resources. My uncle, Edward 
Cranbourie, my father’s brother, then took us to live 
with him, but he made us so wretched that I was 
glad to consent to go tosea. He arranged for the 
ship I was tosail in. It was wrecked, as you know, 
off the coast, and Gordon and I were the only ones 
saved. I have not written home, my sister even 
does not know if 1 am living or dead. My grand- 
father is very old and I am his heir, Now, you will 
see, Sir William,” he added, with a strained smile, 
“‘ why, with this possible furure before me, I cannot 
endure the life at the mines any longer.” 

** Yes, I see,” was the reply ; “ but why did you 
not tell me this before? Had I known it, I might 
have saved you from the work you seem to have so 
much disliked.” 











“It is not the work, it is the life altogether; 
but I did not tell you because I thought my uncle 
might trace me, and he has too much interest in my 
death to do me any good, and I was anxious to earn 
a living by my own exertions. When I told Gor- 
don it was after my appointment at Santa Possi, and 
then he wished I had not accepted it, though I think 
it was the best I could do. Now [ama man and 
have nofear of my uncle, besides, my sister will have 
grieved greatly for me.”’ 

** OF course, after what you have told me, I can 
make no further remonstrance,” observed the baronet, 
“though for my own sake I admit I am sorry ; but 
you said there were two objections to your remain- 
ing. Have you told both to me?” 

“No,” was the answer, with an effort. “ It is, 
Sir William Bentham, that I love your daughter.” 

* Ah!” exclaimed the baronet, half starting frem 
his seat; ‘does she know it, have you told her?”’ 

**T don’t know. I lost my head when I was going 
away two years ago, and I said something to her in 
the garden that last night I was here, but she ran 
away from me; that was the cause of my telling 
Gordon about my people at home. He said my 
conduct was so dishonourable. Had your daughter 
answered me, I think I should have come and told 
you also, Sir William; but she did not, and, there- 
fore, no harm was done.” 

“Tam not sure of that,” was the reply; “ but it 
is bed time, good-night,” and shaking his guest by 
the hand, without further comment upon the 
strange story he had been listening to, the baronet 
went off to bed. 

os 7 ’ ~ 7 


Despite the conflicting thoughts with which he 
left Sir William Bentham, Charlie Cranbourne slept 
soundly enough, thoroughly worn out with fatigue 
and excitement, and the servant had knocked at his 
door two or three times before he could obtain even 
the most sleepy answer. 

The consequence was, that both Julia and her 
father were in the breakfast room when their tardy 
guest made his appearance. 

“ No wonder you were sleepy,” said the young lady, 
giving bim her hand with « bright smile, and taking 
her place behind the cups and saucers, for English 
customs prevailed at Bentham House. 

** T think it was simple cruelty on the part of papa 
last evening,” she added, busy at the same time over 
her coffee urn, “to keep you up talking about 
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business until it was so late that neither of you said 
good night to me, and when, too, you bad just 
arrived from so long and fatiguing & Journey. 

“J am sorry I cannot agree with you, Miss Ben- 
tham,” was the calm reply. “ Your father and I 
had matters to talk over, which were better under- 
stood at once, though I confess to feeling disap- 
pointed at not seeing you to say good night.” 

“ Yos, Cranbourne is right,” remarked the baronet, 
carelessly ; ‘our business was best to be got over at 
once; we have the accounts to look over yet,” he 
added, turning to the young man, “and I shall also 
be glad if you will give me your advice, perhaps 
your assistance in getting someone to fill your place, 
and until you start for Eagand, I hope you will 
make our house your home; indeed, w you are 
in any very grext hurry to return 1 dou"t see why 
we should not all travel: together” 

“Going to Eugland'?”’ asked Inia in.amazement. 

“Yas, [ explained it to Sir Wiliam last night that 
Leonid not return to the mineg,” said Caarlie. 

“Phen you are going away ?”? was the next ques- 
tion, po in a habli-breathtess, hali-tearless man- 


ner. 

* YeafBRam going back to Buglend, I hear you are 
going to} for the sake,efyenrheaith, I was told,” 
with amc@mused glanee mt her brightly glowing 


cheeks, 

“Qh, Lam wWellenvagh, but paparspéils me so ; 
he thinke Iowant)amosement and exoitement, domt 
you, dear?” smoothing her father's hand. 


 ] philaley-ouwmanted.« Change, my dear, just as 1, 


at the present anoment om wanting my tes,” he 


added withen amused giancemt the empty cups, atid’ 


thus reathied go her duties, Julia deughed 
to fulfil tems 

ME i. have given mo hot water, inetead 
.of cream, ithe baronet, -with.a raeful giance at 
his cup. “ How are you served, Oraubonrne ; perhaps 
you have my share, as wellas your own ?”’ 

1 fear 1 have!” wae tie langhing reply, at whiob 
Julia blushed rosy red, looked as though the tears had, 
started,to ber eyes, and pushed the of-eveam 

towards her father, who wisely, “wi further 
comment, helped himself, 

“*T have not told Julia anything that passed be- 
tween us last night,’’ observed the baronet, as he and 
Charlie paced up and down the garden paths an hour 
afterwards, “ because in the first place I looked upon 
the communication as confidential, and in the second 
I domot seo any necessity, at prevent at least, for 
mex knowing it.” 

Tee young man bit his lip) Sir Wittiam’s' reticence 
worked both wags, and he avistéd baving poreso 

far to clearly: understand his own position, 

At length heisaid, with sudden resolution : 

“ You inwited me just now to make-yorr horse my 
home, Sir, Willian, ibatafterswhat TD told vcd lest 
might, you must understand that 4uny: continued ‘stay 
here can obty beim one cisaracter.” 

* And thatwee?’’ 

“ As your dauphter’s snitor.”’ 

The baronet shrugged his shoulders,’ as he “db- 
eerved, 

“It’s rathershard that a man ¢canndt proffer bis 
hospitality. without having ‘to promise tity daughter 
@8 8 Condition to its being acce pted,’’ . 

“Qu theicontrary, sir, it would be dishonorable in 
me, impossible infact, and.avjust towards you, for 
me to remainiin any other character. »[ leave the 
lady herself oatof the question, L loved your daugh- 
éer from the first. moment I saw her. I aceepted 
your offerof employment at the” mines! besiuse’ I 

would vhave some link, let it beever so slight, '‘be- 

tween herand myself. Lhaveserved these two years 
in her service ratier than in; yours, and ishoald have 
gone away without another word upon the subjent, 
antil ‘in the position I must one day sucoved to, I 
could have come: aseyour equal and offered her my 
dand, The explanation I was compelled to give to 
aatisfy you, made me feel I had best confess every- 
thing, and now, Sir William Bentham, I.amiin: your 
bands., I shall gome ang ask your daughter of you 
ene day, if she will have me, but! caunot remaini 
ude the same xoof, unless 1-know Lam allowed the 
mape-of winning her.’’ 


, end began 


Weighed against his doubts, however, were the two 

years of faithful service ina position of great trust, 

the manly, straightforward manner in which the 

young man had acted throughout, and, in addition to 

this, the undeniable glitter aud temptation of a 

possible coronet for his daughter. 

The reasoning in Charlie’s favour overbalanced all 
that could be said against it, and he felt he bad no 
plea.or excuse fer denying him his request, so he 
ssideat length : 

“ My daughteris toa great extent her own mistress, 
therefore you must win-her consent before mine can 
be-of much-#alne, if you @oso, relying upon ‘what 
you told me-of yourself dastmight, mine shall oot be 
wi . Lthidk it willwemore satisfactory to!your- 
self, however, sthat sheshould know you only as she 
has dong, asa simple gentleman, wntil your claim as 
your grandfwther’s beir is recognised. By-the-bye, 
you have wtitle of your own, have you not ?” 

“Yes, Leould.call myself Baron Midwell if I liked, 
bata penniless peer is by mo means to my fancy; any 
father thoughtsc, add never allowed me to be called 
except by ourfemily waa, and he dropped his awn. 


her 


be for your title,”’ , 

“It cannot be, if she does Be en 
oneyand having your permission to win her, 
gladly ciaiin tee until I know my fate; in \@he 


and?” 

“You have notwritten'since you came away ?” 
‘Ro, you \ses'any sister was living with Usole 
Bdward when I \eniled inthe Cloriuda ; she may be 
there still, foraught I know, though asghe would 
aucoretto the tities and estates, in case of my death, 
he weuld.no dowbt Beas anxious to get rid of heras 
of@ae, In-amy wase I don’t know where else to 
addness a letterto her, and it would be pretty sure to 
fall imte Uacle Ddward’shands.” . « 

“ And-you 
teft Engiand ?” asked the baronet. 

“No, but Gordon wrote to tellme he had 
news for me, and was coming to Santa Possi; I was 
obliged to leave before he arrived. I left a letter for 
him, however, asking him'to'‘sett€-his news on to 
the post-office in Buenos Ayres.” , | 

“Then we will serid'down there, and request your 
friend’ ‘to’come’on here, if' he ‘briags bis news tn 
person, as, from’ what’ ‘I ‘know ‘of him, is, I'‘think, 
highly ‘probable; atid “having waited so long, ' 
would practice patience a little longer, if I were you, 
and hear! what this pews i$ ‘before you write to 
England.” 

“ Thank‘ you, that was’ my ‘own febling on the 
subject,” was the reply, ant’ then,.seeing Julia be- 
tween ’the trees ‘in the distance, he began to 
wonder what excuse le could make to get away from 
her father and join her. 

Sir William’ was not blind ‘to’ this restlessness; 
however, ard after a few unimportant observations, 
said be had. letters to write, so his ‘youtrg tried must 
excuse him, #nd he went off to his study. 

Was it‘accident, or design, T wonder, that mate 
Julia Bentham seat herself upon’the very ‘garden 
chair upou*whioh Charlie had surptised her crying 
one evening, more than two years ago. . 

Iam sure I cannot tell you, and I doh’t'suppose she 
would; even if askéd-euch an impertinent question, 
at any rate there she is, looking*ae“@emtre and un- 
conscious a8*possible, and as’ ‘witkedly pretty as 
thoug sho bad spent/the whole of the intervening 
titue in studying Low to make herself as'dangerous 
‘and irresistible as possible, 


_ 


Vacaat, «which was certainly enouzh for two. 


room enough,” aad she gashered:up jor dwinty dress 
close.to ‘her. 

Uhaslie ‘took ‘his seat; looking eribarrassed and 
awkward >be anight-asowell try ‘his fate‘at‘once, He 
thought. . Bat »how to begin was the point wiich 


It was 'someseconds ‘before the baronet replied, }puzded lim, ant like most peopis, when nervous on 


He was nota bad man, not even cruel or unkind 
and helikea the yormg man before ‘him most cor. 
dially, but he was worldly in the extreme, and he 
would almost as/goon’ have seen’ lis danghter lying 
dead as.nurvied to man ut all’ her inferior in the 
Social scale, 


He had been studying the peerage very intently! 
that morning, and as far as names went found 
‘Oharlie’s story tallied with the printed page, but for 
“ why Would have liked some more definite 
proor as'to his identity, before he promised : 

, sed to accept 
him as a son-in-law, i _ 


asubjtct, he etarced atbence on the most daugeroas 
partol-the ground, 


spot ?”? che asked abruptly, Jookmg into'the girPs 
eyesand ‘trying tortake:ber hand. 

But she, startled, even frightened, shrank back, and 
forthe moment seemed as though she woald jump up 
und-repeat'the events of that night; by again caine 
to flight. 

She restrained this impulse, however, but she did 
not'answer him, though she played nervously with 





her watth chain. 


title whenever+he could after his quarrel with any 
” 4 


grandfather, 
“ Perhaps ‘he was- right,” replied the baronet: 
clowly : “ at any rate, if JalaMccepts you it will aa | 


mot know I can clad | 


meantime, do you think it would be advisable thetd ‘ 
ehould write to Bagi 


have had no news whatever since you. 


* Won'tvyou allow ‘me to'share ‘your seat, Miss 
Bentham,” asked Charlie, louking » at ‘the ‘space 


‘Certainly, 1 am mot igroedy,”’ was tite ‘reply, 
“ thomgh you must beso, if you'don't think that 


** Do-you: remreniber«when I last “met “youon this! 


This was not encouraging, and Charlie found he 

must make another bold stroke. 

“ Julia,” he said, gettiug hold of her hand this 

time and holding it firmly, “‘ you sent me away to 

the mines then, without seeing me again, without a 

word. I loved you then, and have done so ever since, 

are you goingyte be go cruel now, and seud me away 

to England without a word of hope ?’’ 

Still no answer, 

What couldishe say ? 

It is not an easy thiog, whenia man is rhapsodising, 

fora woman to chime in with her sweet, timid bit of 

(sentiment, 

If he-had asked point-blank, “‘ Julia, will you be 

my wife?” she could have answered him easily 

enough, bat as it was, the matter was more diffi- 

a, aud uot knowing what to eay’she wisely kept 

nt. 

“Then, Julia, I was mistaken. I have deceived my- 

self, you do-not.love me ?’”’ aad he elmest threw ber 

hand away and’started to his feet. 

“Oharlie 1” 

“That wac¢all-she said, aud I can’t-tell you what 
wasn the word, some witchorsft surely, 


| maagio there 
‘fer the young man, who a minute before had been so 


Mund and ul, vow canght the yompg lady in 
A’isarms kiesed:her, while, ifiahe wade any re- 
, it was certainly et the mest feeble descrip. 


We, however, awe nothing 40 iGo for the present 


swith such 9 pair: them tomweave 

ont ““leve’s- i ge wi, Sir) William 
Beutham, revire fromthe eens. 

The poor old gentieman-swas cstedlying Jong lists 


of figures, that seminded oneof the multiplication 
table, but we havemere important matters to aticud 
to, so must hurry on, 
CHAPTER XxXXtl. 
“TsKE ME AWAY—ANYwuHeme!’’ 


A-wnotr fortnight had passed from that morning 


4¢hen Charlie told Julia he loved her and had been 


accepted as her future husband, a fortnight of 
almost unbroken bliss to the lovers, who seemed 
suddenly to have drifted into an earthly paradise. 

Nothing had been heard of Gordon, no m e or 
letter bad oome!fvom him, and »thoggh “Charlio 
laughdd wd’ said it was just like “his friend, who 
would very probably ong day walk in unexpected, 
uninvited, and take his seat at table or place in the 
house, as though he -had a ‘right to and always 
occupied it, ‘Sir “Witham “himself was not quite 
satisfied or at his.ease on, the subject. 

He could not throw doubt on his future son‘in- 
law; but at the sawe time.be woukd havo liked to 
hear from some other person a corroboration of his 
story. . 

lf Charlie should be an impostor how could the 
baronet tell his danghter so;jandthid her give him 
up and think no mcre about him, without breaking 
her heart, perhaps killing<her? for ‘he had learnt 
now tho cause of the illness which had determined 
himmpon taking her to Eogland. / 

Worse than this, Juliaiwas soinfatnated, that'the 
probability was very gveatio? ber relaving to give up 
‘her. dover om any terms.or any ¢irewarstances, 

She had not accepted him as the future’ Hart 6f 
.Denboroygh, she knew;nothing of hiaspretensions to 
such a title, and having made up hor. miad to marry 
@ man whom she helivved ipferiog to, herself sin. posi- 
‘tion, it was far more than .prohable. that, if, put.to 
- beehhe wottld disobey her father rather.than, lose 

arlie. 

The consequence was that Sir William now. began 
‘to’ regret not having made further inquiries; before 
givg his consent to the engagement, and, nat 
allowed his real liking for the young aman.and_ his 
desire ‘to have an eirl marry his daughter, overcame 
and set-aside his usual prudence, 

One morting, however, bfore the third week had 
“yaite slippéd “away, Charlie's ‘prédiction concerning 
his friend was verified, ‘for, breakfast being nearly 
\over,@ servant came in te‘announes the arrival of an 
Haglishman, .and, almost (at his. ‘heels, stalked 
\Goudan, giving a driendiy nodal} around, and coolly 
eenting limseli mninvitudhatthe'table, 

*t Didu’t I tell you, so?’ exclaimed ‘Charlie, 
Asughing, and jumping: to hissfeet, “4 What a dear 
old, bean itis ; hew janrg:you, old man?” 

“ Awfully hungry,’’ was the reply. “Had to sea 
ou, though; you alse, Sir Williem; and Miss 
entham, you will show your.charity, 17m. sane, by 

giving me some breakiast.’”? 

“Of course I will, Mr. Gordop,,thoagh I think 
you might have shaken hands with me after having 
been away so long!’ (Thig with a pretty pout.) 
“Your friead was not ‘always do ‘ungallant, 
Chanlie,”’ A 
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Gordon rose from bis seat wearily, gravely prassed. 
WWho:young iady’s’hand, and with 4 dufiohs ‘Hance 

Obartio, whieh ‘seenied ‘to say,*“So yo 

it!” devoted himbelf for 


the néxt’ quarter of an hour 
oto his bresloffist. : 
The edge of *hix hutiger ‘tiken ‘off, ho observed, 


weed have scarcely eaten anything for the last Weel, 
oadT have, sidden ‘day, and might! vLhaveasws for 


you, Cranbourne,” ; 
** Yes, your letter told. me. 20, ppd. shonkib have 
Wliam’s..letior was 


liked to wpe vote but Sir’ 
imperative; I thought you would write awd, aqarcel 
hoped_or expectad that yon would; follow,me,’’ 
Ay Ar eam vadligypae tions Tom thiphing 
of going. back to England, aad I thi on. bag bet- 
‘ter go with me.” . ’ aka fhe 

“Yes; we are all going, Sit William,, Julia, and 
‘'T; we have waited for you rather than for anything 
‘else, before deciding when wo would start.” 

“Oh; well, whenever you like, I am in no harry, 
‘ff you are Not busy at the present moment T’ll take 
a stroll with you, anid then I'll slegp for a. fow ‘ 

hours.”” ; 

“ Very well, Vanvrendy.” | 

But they did not get thgir stroll at once for all ‘that, 
for Sir William Bentham was determined to get 
dhold-of ‘Gordon ' béfore Chathie cotld tell Aim any: 
thing; sohe ssid politely enough: 

“T should be giad ‘of your’ cotipxtty ‘for «fiw 
minutes first, Mr. Gordon. “I'm going to ride ‘off to 
town divectly,and I hope You will take’ wp ‘your 
quarters here, untill we leave for England.” - 

** Thank syou,: my) mews bids tastdd sso Jong that it 
will: keep am hour orto longeni¢ ned? be!” and so 
swaying he followed the’ baronet'te‘hid-stady. 

The talk between the tworgentleteen: was''s' long 
one, but. to Sir William it was quite watisfactory, and 
# cloud that<hadaneg over | his onyjnid for! the Iast 
week or two! was now entirely di d. 

“You will find Julia and Charles together; you 
may be,sure;’’ obgerved the beronet: with @sin Ve, as 

‘Gordon zose toleave him. *! But I daresnyisherean 
spare him to you for .a little while ; if shoshows 
no Willingness to do so, tell ker I, wamt der.” - 

‘I'm sorry.he’s;played,the-idios like, this? mut- 
tered Gordon, when,.alone. . ‘ [f,thenesds, van \irs- 
chicf afloat, a women. is. sure to heat the beitomin? 
it, I thought the lad:was in. troubly aud LiéoHomed 
him nearly a thousand wiles to,fidd, him, now.going 
to marry his master’s danghter, and being looked ap 
to like a prince, Well, never mind, he deserves,it 3 
& man who could ‘stick, to, his ,post.for two, yeavs, as 
he did, thust have some of the real stuff. 4 iim. 

Oharlie was alone pacing up aud doesithe arden 
path infront of the house, waiting until* Gerdon 
should join him, . 

“You have been well pumped, old man,” he ob- 
served, litking his‘arm in that of hts friend. when 
he joined him. ‘““My'respected father-in-law, wants 
to know if I’#m ‘nn édcaped lunatic or a pritice, in 
disguise, I suppose. There is one comfort, julia 
knows nothing abotit it, 80 her lovéforime is genuine 

and disintetested‘enough.” . 

“Of contse Mixs' Benthettt is’an exception: to her 
sex;” Janghed Gordon; with aslight. sneer. Bat 

what I wanted to tell you ig this: ‘I have lad 
inquiries from England wbhout’ you, an@ I: have not 
exactly known how to answer them, or what ‘they 
may! beworth.” 

“Ipquivies? Who 'profassed “to make’ them ?’’ 
asked the youngoman, eagerby. 

“ Aicertain Lord Olive; who is, I suppose, a rela- 
tiveiofvyours'?” : 

“Yes, dearold Vioter, Hehas dono it for Olytie’s 
ake, perhaps, tooy for mine,’ My father was vory 
—- him; how long is it bimee you ‘heard from 

im ?” { 

“ Well, Loughtitd have heard: more ‘than’ a year 
ago. Thedletterswas ent oft; butit didn’t rewch me. 
Your friends seemed sto hava gone very:cautiousl yto 
workin making: inquinies forydu, tobegin arithy aiid! 
T have: been wandening sbont so resthessly that detoers 
have followed, me poversd with somany mabky, a8 to, 
almost have obliterated the original addr”. + : 

‘“‘ The first inguiyy sent fxom (the secretary of a 
society to whioh T belgng aud aw collecting deoxy nvas 
the name of the shfp in which I'sailed, ......... 

“I gave this, merely, observing, ié was wragked: off 
the east coast. of South, America ; 


“The next question, months after, waste, ask,if |° 


anyone'was skyed besites,mysele, ’ 
.Treplidd “Yes, a young man about ejghteen..er 
‘ineteen, Who swam asl ore with me, and had.gat 
some employment in one of tle mines inctheAndes.’ 
I thought that description.of yon and your where- 
*bouts would veimiéfidite enough if the information 
was asked for Hy ’uitydne unffiendly to yourself. 
“The last letter I received you seo 'is here dated! 
twelve tenths po, asking if'T gan tell them ,the 
name 6f thé'younty iit Who was stvéd With me from 
the Clorinda, and entreating, if tiv’ mete iv Chacles! 


a have done, 


73HE LONDON READER. 
Oranbonrae, that L will.tiy to :find.ows whenethe is, | 
nd. beg bim.to.coummpnigate with the writer-or with 

8. sister, Diss, Cran @. You, see, her address, 
as well as his own, is enclosed. ‘ - 

“* Hew good of you, old;man,, to,come allthis;wa 
to tell ne, this. You_haye nopapswered jhe letter, i 
Sppose c0ae wa 

No; and [hayo.alag a.little. more, news... By.4he 
last mail that resched Lima, the. wifeof .thegentler 
man in whos@ house,I was staying regeived.a copy of 
a fashionable pewap* bere in which the alarming ill- 
ness of the Earl of Denborough. is noticed. ig 
myst bave been atleast p couple,or three mo 
ago. ‘T begged the paper for you, there it is,” 

, Charlie read the paragraph carefully, 

“' He is pr was very, fll, evidently,” be said, slowly } 
“and my, fatter always hoped he would be recon: 
‘oiled toCtytic and me. ‘I hape he will send, for Oly 
even ff’ he thinks Tm dead. We knows she must 
wucceed him, What wotld you advisé.me to do, 
bay: a : 

“Tdon’t see that you can’do unything except ta 
to Bnilanid-as soon af convenietit. ‘Sp ite eine 


thas elapsed since this letter was written that-they 
must havegiven up'all hope-f its ever having beén 
seen by mo or you, ‘so that it'is almbst a question 
whether sould ‘be -advisalle to writs or not,'s0 
many changes must have taken place.” 

* Yon ave iright,'I beve put off writing so Tong) 
that itis rather intesto:berin new ; bevides T shottld 
k have soanuéehto explain. But! wil try te arrangd 
that) weostart dor Mogland next week, if thit will 
stit, you,’ ' 

“ Mesymostthings suttiome; though why you mast 
fist, bie:yoursélf up torthatugirl iva :pazile to me?” 

** Take wane; your turn widi camcone dey,’ daughed 
Obariie, “end wheniitdoes it will-go hard with 
you, ; 

“Sa T’vesbeen told before ;-but diam wleepy now, 
and shal hie doxen for an ‘liowr or stwo.” 

During! 4ho;maxt wedkosctive: preparations werd 
made by our friends to enable ‘thom tors tarti for Hing: 
laud by the ncxt mail. steamer} and mumerom werd 
the journeys made, fro |Benthwa Hause to the: city, 
» -aaeniasiceanamiae spid, wes.,ab0us eldvon omiled 


_ Ib was.a pleasant ride-onsdrivesand Jhdin, 

wag 2.good horsewoman, but on -this vpartionlar day 
the partyroffour;had all comedown te, Rin eouAgnes 
in, an open oariage,.aud.were going te inspeot,their 
berths, end suske. tueir.final arrangements, asthe 
time of, departure:was how hut.two days. henoe. j 

They had been on: bosrd: the:vessel.in whieh they 
intended ‘te maka their. passage, and. were coming 
“hack to shore laughingly and, merrily enough,’when 
sauneshing in the appearance of ) another party, of 
people who had just landed, seemed to attract Charles 
‘Cranbourne’s atteution, and with some slight word 
of excuse, he. left Julia to the. care of Gordonand 
Iter father, and stappad tp nearer to the strangers. 
Yor the’ first ‘time since her engagement, a fierce 
‘peng’of jealousy khot throygh Tulis’s heart, for,there 
were wotnet in ‘the party chat her lover had gone to 
join, brighthatred, fair-skinned Exglishwomen, and, 
oh, horror! , f 

‘In that one brief moment, despits her love, urged 
ion by 4t,spetnaps, sie’ cottld have killed him, for he 
had cauPht ono of those ‘women ‘it ‘his arms, there, 
ov the ‘public qnay, ard ‘kisself ‘her, us Julia remem- 
porsa ‘now, with ‘an agony of ‘grief and shame, sho 
nad. bervelf been ‘Kissed, by those false and-fickle 
“Hips. 

‘She ‘ottld ‘bear no more, her ‘head swam, ‘some 
dros fa) sensation-was ¢hoking ‘her, anid mrdérmuring 
to her father: : 

“Toke me away—any wher6,” she'fdll’ forward in) 
aswoon, | 

“The Heat‘ha¢ been tao ‘much fot her,” said Gordon, 
trimly. ‘Don't let us ‘ave @ scone,” he, added, 
“the eattinge is here. I will lift her fa.” 

‘And ‘then he too looked with .a cledded ;and) 
aitigit'y ‘6xpression at Charles Cranbourne, who for- 

etting, or oblivious of thdse he nad, left, was still 
utently tdtking to, and engrossed with that emall| 
crowd of strangers. 


(To' Ge continued) 
Re —..--.-- ——---—.~.-----] 
WEALTH...NOT .HARBPINESS.’ 


—_——_—— 


Tie first mistake which is made by most men is 
muakitte wealth the object of their lives. But.wealth, 
ad We know, does not give happiness, Wealthy men 
‘do not. because of their wealth get happiness. 

The Vanderbilts, the Stewarts and the Aistors:have 


f 


br 


ligtts af Mif6,lot in’ the progression of learning, which 
perhaps yields the finest joys. men can know. 

We can go down lower still, and find the men who 
haye on}y one, million or so, or a half million, and 
“they do not'typify the happiness of American homes. 
Go into their houses, Hoav. splendid, how gorgeous, 
how ganty they are, and .yet they. camnot rival the 
little homes in the love of husband and -wife,,in the 
veverange ef children far. parents, inthe parents’ guar- 
dianship oyer children, in all the sweet happiness 
shat affvotion spreads pbroad like fragrance throuch 
the chambers ef our ilouses, : 

Yon desow thotalmost every American gots wealth 
who chooses éo,' though’ he: loses it again, perbaps ; 
lbat ho gets ft. “Et isnot groat proof of ability nor 
‘evidoneo of stcvess' for a man to get wealth in this 
eomntry and'in' this age. 

Now, then, it seems to us that if a:young man should 
‘picture, to ‘litmaself rather a quiet house, sunnily 
plgcéd on some hillside, with a streteh of meadow in 
front, thropgh which eourses.a running stream, 
shaded by pleasant trees, with a, loving wife, a.grenp 
of pleasant-fa¢od and -virtwous. children, quietude of 
deysiand, peacefulness of nights; healthownd content- 
ament of miad, that. would: be auch better than to 
set up» fictitionssstandard and strive incessantly for 
= ag, though you must reach ‘it, or! bo uiterly wn- 

ne. 





a ee, 


THE POWER OF FORGIVENESS. 


In a garrison. townin England, so the story was 
told me, where one of the finest regiments in the 
service was stationed, » s6lter had been placed in 
confinement by the officer of the guard for, misde- 
meanor) sd bis name seut into the commandant. 

** What!’ said the colonel,“ is Mowbray up again 2? 
What has he been toingnow ?” 

** Tipsy and disorderly, as usual, sir,’’ returned 
the officer who ‘/hud-reported. 

“Tn mercy’# name! what shall I do.with him? I 
believe I havo tried everything in his case which.can 
bo done without a court-martial.” 

At this point the chaplain of theregiment, a kind- 
‘hearted tan, spoke : 

“Tt was Mowbray who captured that Russian 
standard ?” : 

OV og.” 

CH 6 is a brave soldior and truo ?” 

“ Yes,”’ 

“ Well, colonel, if you will permit me, I think. I 
own “ziierition ‘one thing which you have not triad.” 

* Nh, chaplain, what'is'that?” 

“ He has never yet been forgiven.” 

«Forgiven! repented the colonel, fn surprise, 

“ Aye—he has not yet been brought before you. 


| | Seppose you'try it, jast-onee”’ 


‘Tbe -eolowel reflested a little’ whilé, and ‘then 
directed that the culprit should ‘be Wrought before 
him. ‘The’man was:presented—a soldier, every inch 
ef him, batthe-barned:and scarred. 

‘Well, Mowbray,” isaid the tommatder, “you 
know: why you-ste here?” 

“ Yes, sir.”’ 

“ What have:you to say for yourself ?” 

“‘ Nothing, colonel, only that I’m ‘sorry. I don’t 
think I meant te doywrong,’”’ 

The colonel gave the soidier a stern lecturé on the 
sin and:diggrace of. drunkenness,and finally when the 
poor fellow was expecting nothing less than the ball- 
and-chain for manth, be wound ap as follows: 

* And now, Mowbray,;I.am going this once to try 
a new incentive to manly behaviour im your ease. 
ata going to forgive:you this time. Yeuimay return 
to duty, and let us seo how long you'll honour it.” 

The. soldier stood for a moment like.a man fright- 
ened, It took him some little time to fully compre- 
hend the skiuation; but he saw, at length, and burst 
into tears, 

He fownd voice enough to thank his commander, 
mrad then he retired; but he made no verbal promise. 

Two years longer that regiment remained in that 
town, ‘atid duting that time Mowbray had not a 


\l'eharge brought against him ; he not only trod the 


revented many 


th of strict duty .himeelf, but he 
of hi J ‘ hat ast appli- 


6f His¢ontiades'from going astray. 


| oation—Poryiveness—proved a power to win and 


. 7 


rewve bien, 
I 


A Raver or Inx.— Report hast that a river of 
genuine ink has: been discovered in ‘Algeria. Tt is 
formed by the union of two streams, one coming 
from a region of ferrugineus soil, the other draining 
a peatiswamp. The water of the former is strongly 
impregnated with iton, that of the latter with gallic 





not been the-happiest anon... They ate not the typical 
men-in the |heme; they; apeowot the typical men“ | 





acid. When. the two waters mingle, the:acid of the 
one unites With theiton of the ether, forming a true 


povial Jife ;| they: aoe not! the: typical mon inthe de-|| ink, 
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WHAT SORT OF A WIFE WOULD SUOH 
+ 4A GIRL MAKE? 


— ae 


As waa propoar 3s, evidently in all serious- 
neve, -e following question: : 

“Ig it wrong for a gitl who is engaged to flirt with 
other gentlemen, provided her lover lives at a 
distance ?”” 

Is not that a strange question, and is not the 
proviso the strangest part ot it? What sort of a 
wife would such a girl make? It is enough to make 
one shudder to think on what frail and fickle founda- 
tions domestic peace and happiness are often built. 

It would be wrong, this girl by implication 
concedes, if her lover were by, for her to flirt with 
others; but then, is not her obligation to him—her 
duty—weakened and attenuated in proportion to his 
distance from her? 

According to the theory suggested by her question, 
her marriage vow should be, not of love and fidelity 
to her husband until death do them part, but so long 
as he is close to her! A beautiful plan of love and 
matrimony this—adapted to the most latitudinarian 
divorce laws to be found in any country. 

Girls, be true to yourselves! Be true to the 
highest and holiest instincts of womanhood! Do not 
desecrate the name of love by applying it to any 
emotion you have ever experienced so long as you 
have the slightest doubt in your minds, or the 
slightest misgiving in your hearts, of the fidelity to 
the object of your affections, be he near at hand or be 
he far away. 

Nay more, whenever pleasure is compatible with 
flirting and untruth, be sure you do not love! 


THE DIAMOND BRACELET, 
—_——_@—_—_—_— 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Ir was a rainy daz at Belle Isle, The fair Cornish 
landscape lay blurred and dim in the thick-falling 
mist. 

Tho leaves were dropping from the ancient trees in 
the park and on the lawns,and were being beaten 
down into the sodden turf. 

The gardens looked stripped and bare of bloom ; 
the cheerlessness and chill of November were in the 
air, although the month was September. 

The hour was late in the afternoon; the long twi- 
light was deepening, and over all the beauty and 
verdure lay a thick gloom and desolation that was 
indescribably dreary. 

Lord Tregaron was ocoupied with his land-bailiff 
in the library. 

Maya, in full dinner dress of pale blue silk, em- 
broidered with “ white jet’ bugles, was pacing the 
grand, yellow drawing-room. 

The candles had not yet been lighted, but a fire 
had been kindled in one of the grates and its long red 
lances of light lay upon the thick and mossy carpet, 
and made the outlying shadows more apparent. 

The glazed dvors opening upon the conservatory 
were open, and the mingled breaths of mingled blooms 
made the warmed air delicious with their fragrance. 

Maya’s soft and pretty face was softer and prettier 
than ever. 

Her pink and white bloom was unvarying; her 
thick lids dropped heavily over her light blue eyes as 
they had been wont to do, yet there was, in spite of 
all the sameness, a change in her. 

She had grown overbearing with her prosperity ; 
self-conceit and self-love were the master passions of 
her life. 

She was gentle, almost servile, when with Lord 
Tregaron, but the lady housekeeper, Maya’s French 
maid, the grooms, the honsemaids, and the servants 
had all learned to their cost that their young mistress 
was selfish, cruel, spiteful, and fullof little malicious 
ways that were very hard to bear, 

_ Among themselves the servants called her “ that 
littlecat,”’ and the name was too appropriate to her 
to be abandoned. 

Sie had been a month at Belle Isle, and had mas- 
tered a knowledge of the Tregaron revenue, and 
knew to a penny the value of farms and fields, houses 
in the village, and the great home-manor. 


And often and often in her inmost soul she wished. 


that Lord Tregaron were dead, and she were 
actually owner of all this great estate. 

Armand Elliot had gone up to London by the same 
train with Sinda and Mrs. Biggs. 

W olsey Bathurst had remained at Belle Isle, not- 
withstanding that his presence there was unwelcome 
to Lord T regaron at this time and also to Maya, and 
notwithstanding that young Bathurst perfectly well 
comprehended the fact. He knew that the earl de. 





sired to be alone with Maya, that he might study her 
eharacter and disposition, and he knew that his 
presence wasa restraint upon thie girl whom he had 
made his wife—still he stayed on. 

Daring this month Maya had avoided him _scra- 
pulously, never remaining slone with him, but show- 
ing a seorn and detestation of him that greatl amused 
him, - She clung to the earl, making his lordship her 
constant companion, driving with him, walking with 
him, and chattering to him by the hour. 

The girl was very artful and cautious, but she 
could not avoid making revelations of her real cha- 
racter during these hours of intercourse with Lord 
Tregaron. 

He asked her questions about her life in India, 
abont her friends there, about Sinda and Mrs. Hud- 
speth, and Topeeand the old queen, and Maya uncon- 
sciously revealed to his keen probing her false and 
treacherous nature, her mean and littlesoul, and her 
capacity for lying that a native East-Indian of the 
lowest class might have envied. 

She told him in a moment of abandon how she 
had despoiled the ladies of the palace at Putpur of 
their jewels, and laughed gaily as she extolled her 
own cleverness, which by some fatuity of the 
moment she supposed might win his commenda- 
tion. 

His disgust and his disappointment in her were 
both excessive. .-He attributed her faults to the 
training she had received in the East, to the lax 
principles inculcated by her Hindoo guides, but he 
could not forget that Sinda was noble and truthful, 
that Sinda scorned a lie or a base or dishonourable 
action, that Sinda’s nature was grand and honest as 
Maya’s was false and mean and treacherous, 

‘* Why was this difference ?” he often asked him- 
self. “ Why should the daughter of coarse and 
brutal Mre. Biggs be noble and beautiful in mind 
and body, while the child of his sainted Agnes was 
full of low cunning, a sort of human cat, false and 
treacherous asthp wind, 

Lord Tregaron’s brow was very gloomy of late; 
his soul very sorrowful, He had said and he had 
thought that if he might find his daughter again, 
he would gladly welcome her, however preverted her 
natural goodness might have become, But he knew 
now that, having seen Sinda, and found her what 
she was, he could never be content with Maya. To 
change her, to mould her anew, would be impossible. 
Her cunning and selfishness, her hardness and lack 
of principle, were ingrained, and could not be up- 
rooted. He often wished, in his new bitterness and 
trouble, that his child had perished in her early 
youth, that she had been slain before his eyes by 
Topee, so that after all life’s anguish, he might find 
her safe in heaven, pure and lovely, innocent and good, 
as he had known her. 

“Pray Heaven,” he thought, ‘that my poor 
Agnes may not be able to re-visit her loved ones on 
this earth inthe spirit. Ifshe could see Maya, how 
would she grieve for her little child who seemed to 
her so noble, and who promised a rare and glorious 
womanhood.” 

Maya had fathomed the earl’s discontent, and 
grown more cautious in her chatter, more guarded in 
her manner. She hated him because he had dared to 
be disappointed in her, and as she walked the draw- 
ing-room in the early twilight, amid the glimmer of 
firelight, the yellow glow of satin upholstery, and 
the outlying shadows in the corners, her heart was 
the theatre of strangely opposite emotions, of exulta- 
tion and chagrin, of hopes and fears, of triumph and 
disappointment. 

“He seemed to expect me to be an angel,” she 
said to herself, discontentedly. ‘He admires Sinda. 
He would like me to copy her. I would have played 
the hypocrite, and pretended to Sinda’s virtues, but 
it would have been uselesstrouble. If he doesn’t ad- 
mire me, I dont admire him, He is too straight-laced 
in his notions, too prim and rigid in his ideas, to suit 
me! { wonder how long he’ll live.’’ 

She paused at one of the windows, pushing back 
the lace and satin draperies, and stared out into the 
wet gloom, 

“A horrid night,’ she said to herself. ‘“ I won- 
der where Sinda is. And that odious Mrs. Biggs. 
It’s rather a downfall for Sinda from the throne of 
Khalsar to Mrs. Biggs’s rade home,”’ and she smiled 
evilly. “‘ Ihave benefited by our journey to England, 
atany rate. But I wish—I wish—I knew just how 
long papa will live!’’ 

She was meditating apon the subject, possibly 
making calcolations as to when she would probably 
come into full possession of the Tregaron estates, 
when the door opened and shut, and a step advanced 
towards her. 

She turned abruptly and faced Wolsey Bathurst 
—the man who was secretly her husband. 

“ Ah, it’s you, is it?” she asked. “Ithought it 
was papa. I will go to him.” 





“No, you will not, Maya,” said Bathurst, firmly. 
“T have been at Belle Isle with you a month and 
you have eluded me continually. You have not 
granted me a single private interview, although, as 
you know, I have longed and schemod for one. I 
demand that you stay here and hear what I have to 
easy.” 

“You? And what areyou?” cried Mays, for- 
getting her prudence in her rage. 
~ Shall I remind you that I am your husband ?” 

Maya grew white with rage. 

“Don’t speak that way tome!” shecried. “Iam 
not your wife. I won’t'acknowledge you. You de- 
ceived me, You told me that you were papa’s heir. 
And you are not. You area base wretch, a liar, 
and impostor! Armand Elliot is papa’s heir, and you 
are only the son of his cousin, and you.can’t claim 
one penny of papa’s meney, and you'll never: have 
any title, never!” 

“Hush, You scream too loud. -You have found 
out my little ruse. I am not Lord, Tregaron’s 
heir, trae, but as your husband I shall come-into a 
splendid estate quite sufficient to satisfy my ambi- 
tion !” 

‘*T shall repudiate you.” 

“You won't dare to. You married me to make 
your position secure, in case your lordly papa should 
take a disliketo you. Repudiate me, andI will tell 
the earl why you married me.’’ 

You dare not. I should deny what you would 
say.” ; 

“Then you'd have to declare that you married me 
for love, and prove yourself the most fickle of 
women,” said Bathurst. ‘‘ Imagine what the earl 
would think of you then.” 

“Imagine what he would think of you if he had 
learned, that you had taken advantage of his trust 
in you, to secretly marry his daughter,” flashed 
Maya. : 

Wolsey Bathurst winced. He was able to compre- 
hend the baseness of his conduct, and how it would 
appear in the eyes of a gentleman like Lord Tregaron, 
who was the soul of honour. 

“ We may as well ory quits,” he observed grimly. 
“Tf I am bad, you are no better. I should not like 
the earl to know my proceedings—but make me 
your enemy, Maya, and by Heaven, I'll ruin myself 
in order to ruin yon! I daresay I can find some- 
thing in your history you would not wish him to 
know.” 

“There’s is nothing—nothing!’’ exclaimed Maya 
vehemently, yet she winced as she spoke, and 

Wolsey Bathurst knew that his words had struck 
home. ‘ 

He had spoken at random, rather upon impulse 
and iu anger, than from reason. But her tenderness 
to his chance thrust gave him something to think 
about. He resolved to give the matter his close 
attention, 

“T see that you are more inclined to hear reason,” 
he said. ‘‘ The earl will not bein at present. We 
have yet half an hour before dinner. Don’t ring for 
lights just yet, You and I must be friends, Mays. 
Are you willing 2?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” answered Mays, stiffly. “Iam 
willing.” 

_“ Very good. Then there's to be no more of this 
hide and seek between you and me, you understand. 
We will be friends, and work for our mutual advan- 
tage. I have made one or two discoveries, of which 
I will give you the benefit. Lord Tregeron is not 
pleased with you. He is disappointed in you, and 
wonders that the washerwoman’s daughter is s0 
greatly your superior.” 

“* You speak plainly !” said Maya, angrily. 

“ Yes,doI not? But truthfully also, as you must 
acknowledge. Now, Lord Tregaron does not lite 
me to remaia here. I have outstayed my welcome. 
You must entreat him to urge me to remain—call 
me your preserver, and all that sort of thing.’’ 

* And in return you'll give me yvur insolence, I 
suppose ?” 

“In return, I'll extol you to the earl, and invent 
@ thousand noble qualities for you, and swear that 
you possess them.” 

** Bah! You cannot deceive him, And I will not 
take the trouble to pretend to virtues for which I 
must work to keep up an appearance. No, no. If 
you want to be friends with me—if you want me to 
be your wife in reality—if you want to share my 
fortune with you—I’ll tell you what to do.” 

“ What?” 

The girl peered about her cautiously. Then she 
creaned her head forward like a snake, and hissed out 
these words: 

oe do 7" ~ me, Sea Iam in woh x 
out for me how long he— will live, and a 
have I'll share with ‘you of — 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Wousgy BAarHurst was calculating and merce 
vary, heartless and scheming—a thoroughly un- 
principled man under the gloss and yeneer of a fair 
exterior, 

He was wont to call himgelf “a man of the world,” 
and deemed his unscrupulousness a sign and token 
of cleverness and adaptability—but even he was 
shoeked and startled by the evil words that fell so 
glibly from the lips of this fair, soft-faced young 
creature, with her caressing voice and purring ways, 
and look of childish innocence. 

He started back from her as if she had suddenly 
disclosed the head of a Medusa to his horrified 
vision. 

There was & moment’s silence between them, 
broken only by the ticking of the dainty clock on 
the mantelpiece, 

The soft shadows clustered thieker in the corners ; 
the red glow of the fire illumined the centre of the 
room with a brighter radiance ; the ceaseless drizzle 
of the September rain came with a little gust of wind 
against the plate-glase windows. . 

The girl stood, with head bent forward, her face 
half illumined, half in shadow, with a wicked look 
on her soft features, a wicked look in her light blue 
eyes, which were now as cold and hard as marble in 
their gaze. 

Well, what do you say ?” sheasked, impatiently, 
in a shrill whisper. 

Bathurst recovered himself with an effort. 

“TI think I must have misunderstood you,” he 
replied. “Icould not have heard aright. I fancied 
— of Lord Tregaron’s death, as if you longed 
or it.’ 

“Well; you fancied correctly,’’ said Maya, after 
another long, piercing glance around her and in the 
direction of the door. “ Since I am your wife I can 
speak freely to you. Ido not like the constraint of 
my new life, while I amin love with its pleasures 
aud grandeurs. I’d like to be my own mistress, I’d 
like to handle my own fortune. 
were dead——”” 

“ You think that his death would make you 
mistress of Belle Isle ?” 

“No, I. doinot. Belle Isle, with the adjoining 
manor and estates, belong to the heir to the title—a 
downright shame, too,” said Maya; ‘ but I shall 
have an immense fortune in my own right. I asked 
papa about it yesterday |” 

“ You did ?” 

“Yes. And he says that the great tin mine he 
owns in Cornwall—a Wheel something or other— 
and other mines he owns in Wales, and bank stocks, 
and shares, and Three per Cents., and so on, will all 
be my very own. And the estate of Ladymead is to 
be mine also. It’s a grand old mansion, you kuow, 
with a park and pleasure-grounds. I shall be a 
Great heiress, one of the richest ladies in the 
country.” 

Wolsey Bathurst’s eyes sparkled greedily. 

“ Bat how can | enter into possession of all these 
things while papa lives?” sighed the girl. “ I want 
to be absolutely my own mistress. I wantto live like 
an Eastern Sultana. I want to reign as queen over a 
household of slaves! I want, most of all,” she 
added, in a low voice, ‘ to make sure of my splendid 
inheritance—to possess it! If he were dead, no one 
ovuld ever take it from me!” 

Batharst looked at her wonderingly. 

* No one can ever take it from you in any case,” 
he declared, ‘* Why should you bave such a silly 
fancy ?” 

A strange look: came over the girl’s face. 

She did not immediately answer, It was plain to 
Bathurst that some secret apprehension was at the 
root of her desire for the death of Lord Tregaron— 
but what that apprehension was he could not 
guess, 

“Tam not patient,” said Maya, presently. ** If 
I am ever to have a thing I want it always, 
Upon theinstant. And go, as I am to have Lady- 
mead, and all these stocks, and mines, and so forth, 
I waut them now!” 

There was another brief silence during which the 
bo studied each the face of the other with a keen 

aze. 

“Well ?”’ said the girl at last, mpatiently, 

“You area strange woman, Maya!’ 

“Am I? And you are a strange man. I am 
frank. I gay what I think. I was brought up 
differently from you, but I fancy we are somewhat 
alike, after all!” 

“You are my wife, Maya,” said Wolsey Bathurst, 
thoughtfully. * Let us confess to the earl our 
Marriage. He might then give you your fortune 
88 your wedding portion, and we would settle at 
Ladymead, and you would be your own mistress” 


Now if he, papa, ; 


‘have made him stay here so long. 





“ And he would despise you for marrying me clan- 
destinely, and taking advantage of my inexperience 
and lack of knowledge of the world,” interposed the 
girl, hotly, ‘‘and if he gave us Ladymead he would 
be here alone, and his ear would be open to the 
whisperings of any enemy of mine, and he would be 
quick to believe evil of me. I won’t acknowledge 
our marriage while he lives! And I won’t leave 
him so long as he lives! If you want me for your 
wife, if you want my fortune, for which you’ve 
schemed long enough, |’m sure, you will have to 
wait until papa dies !’’ 

She gave him a sidelong glance that added em- 
phasis to her words. 

He comprehended thata hideous meaning underlay 
her declaration that she actually desircd Lord Tre- 
garon’s death, and he shuddered. 

“ Give me time!” he said, briefly. 

Maya’s face brightened ; her manner warmed to- 
wards him. 

“ We will talk of this again,” she said, softly. “I 
hear a step in the hall—it is papa’s. And here he 
comes |”? 


The door cponed and Lord Tregaron, in evening 
dress, entered. 

He halted just within the door, and his gaze pene- 
trated the shadows beyond the circle of light made 
by the fire and detected the forms near the window. 

“All in the dark?” he said, ‘Katharine, my 
darling, are you there ?”” 

Maya came flying towards him, the seeming in- 
carnation of daughterly affection. 

**i’m so glad you've come, papa!” she cried, em- 
bracing him, “It is fearfully dull without you. 
Wolsey has been telling me about English life aud 
all that sort of thing, and it was very entertaining ; 
but even Wolsey, kind as he is, is not half so plea- 
sant company to me as you are!’’ 

The earl drew Maya to his side, but her statement, 
apparently made in childish frankness, somewhat 
surprised him. 

He had noticed that Maya had studiously avoided 
Wolsey Bathurst since their arrival at Belle Isle, and 
he had thought that Maya disliked the young man, 
He felt an-instinctive distrust of his cousin’s son, 
and had longed for his departure from the castle, 
under the impression that his presence was displeas- 
ing to the girl. To hear Maya avow her liking for 
him, therefore, in a frank and sisterly way, was un- 
expected and bewildering. 

“You think Wolsey pleasant company alzo, 
then ?’? he asked. 

** Very pleasant. I can never forget that it is to 
him and to Mr. Elliot that I owe my restoration to 
you!” cried the girl, with apparent fervour. “I 
shall always like Cousin Wolsey, and I am glad you 
You must keep 
him here for the present. And if we had Armand 
Elliot and Sinda here, I should be the happiest girl 
in all England,” 

The earl sighed, 

“ Elliot will remain near Miss Siuda for the pre- 
sent,” he said. ‘* He cannot give her up entirely to 
her relations, if such indeed they are!” 

“*If, papa? Why, the relationship was proved.” 

“There does not sesm to be room for doubt. I 
know,” said the earl. ‘Had the proofs not been 
so conclusive I should not have given her up to Mrs. 
Biggs. But in spite of all the proofs, I have been 
troubled with strange misgivings ever since Miss 
Sinda left. She isnot like Mrs. Biggs. She is, in- 
deed, unlike her as a hot-house flower is unlike a 
thistle.” P 

** Yes, papa,” assented Maya, “ but the look of re- 
semb!ance is nothing so very wonderful, is it? For 
I saw some of the prettiest little beggars in London, 
and their parents must have been coarse aud ignorant 
you know. Sinda was brought up as a priucess, and 
became a queen. Nothing was thought too good for 
her in Patpur.. The old queen lavished the choice- 
est productions of the country upon her, aud Mr. 
Hudspeth fairly worshipped Sinda. She had most 
delicious fruits and viauds, the finest linens and silks, 
the costliest embroideries, and servants to wait upon 
her, and a gorgeous palanquin and bearers io uni- 
form; and all,this ease and luxury would naturally, 
I should. say, make a differeut looking person 
in the course of years from that hard-working, beer- 
drinking old washerwoman !” 

Lord Tregaron smiled, 

‘* Your argument has a foundation of strong com 
mon sense, Katharine,” he said. ‘‘I did not know 
you were so wise. Bat eating and drinking, and 
ease and luxury, cannot account for -Sinda’s radical 
unlikevess to Mrs. Biggs in character. Miss Sinda 
is refined, a true lady, gentle, pure, aud sweet—as 
different from Mrs. Biggs as light is different from 
darkness. And I sometimes feel as if there iad been 
some frightful mistaxe—as if Miss Sinda were not 





the daughter of Mrs. Biggs nor any relation to her. 
Your friend bears in her face and in her character 
the signs of a noble and honourable and cultivated 
ancestry-——’’ 

Maya started. 

“Your liking for Sinda warps your judgment 
papa,” she interrupted, hastily. “ Sindaisa good 
girl, but Mrs. Biggs is her mother, and Sinda ought 
to remain with her. A mother has sacred claims on, 
her child, and I would not ask Sinda to leave Mrs. 
Biggs, who may have some good in her in spite of 
her beer-drinking. I dare say that Mrs. Biggs looked 
very well indeed when she was young. But how 
dark it grows! Hear the rain beat upon the panes. 
Cousin Wolsey, ring for lights.” 

Bathurst obeyed. A servant appeared and lighted 
the tall wax candles in the candelabra overhead aud 
on the mantelpiece, and silently retired. 

“Get mea bouquet, Wolsey,” said Maya, “ just 
a white rosebud with a geranium-leaf or two 
please.” 

Bathurst proceeded obediently to the conserva- 
tory, 
The earl sat down in an easy-chair near the fire. 
He looked grave and troubled, as indeed he had 
almost continually of late. 

- And it was that look on his face that had alarmed 
Maya, and caused her to wish him dead. 

She knew that his heart had not found restin her, 
that he was dissatisfied with her, and more than all 
that the overflowing affection he had bestowed upon 
her at first had waned, and that at times her very 
presence was an annoyance to him. 

She drew up a hassock and sat down beside him, 
drooping her fair head, with its coiffure of curls, to 
his knee, and looking up into his grand and noble 
face with apparently warm admiration. 

‘*T believe, paps, that I’m jealous of Sinda!’’ she 
cried suddenly, ‘‘ You seem to admire her so much 
more than me, and you are always asking me ques- 
tions about her, and doubting if she is Mrs. Biggs’s 
daughter. Ican’t standit! It was always so. Sha 
was first with the old queen of Khalsar—first with 
Mr. Hudspeth—firat with the ladies of the court— 
first with Armand Elliot—and, for aught Iknow, she 
is first with you! I have always been obliged to 
give precedence to her. I hate her!” exclaimed the 
girl, in a quick, rising passion. “I do hate her!” 

‘© Katharine!” cried the earl, in ashocked voice, 

“ And I wish I had left her in Putpur!”’ continued 
Maya, reckless of consequences, now that her wrath 
and envy had at last broken bounds and found ox- 
pression in words. ‘ The Rajah Wansee wanted to 
make her his wife. I wish I had refused to let her 
come with us, She has stood in my way all my life, 
and even you like her best. Ihateher! 1 hate 
her!” 

“Hush! Katharine, you know not what you 
say!’ exclaimed the earl. “ Miss Sinda was your 
friend, your sister: she loved you, she loves you 
stiil——” 

“I don’t care,” said Mays, sullenly. ‘‘I hate 
her!” 

‘* Hush!’ said Lord Tregaron, sternly. *‘‘ Have 
you no gratitude for the noble girl who shared all 
her joys and advantages with you? Insteal of 
hating her, youshould emulate her truthfulness and 
gentleness, her loveliness and goodness, Katharine, 
and you will win hearts as easily as she. I admire 
her lofty and elevated character, and I wish that 
yours resembled it, I hope that your faults are only 
those resulting from an undisciplined nature—that 
they are not radical Gefects. But you grieve me, you 
shock me, by your strange utterances———"— 

“ Tam only a child yet,” said Maya, beginuing to 
repeut her indulgence in anger. “ My faults are 
those of achild. But do not let Sinda come back. 
Let us stay beourselves, papa, with Wolsey Bathurst, 
of course, as our guest, and will be all you desire. 
Is it a bargain?” 

She held up her face for a kiss. The earl, gravo 
and sorrowful, did not seem to see her motion, and 
did not respond to it. Her soft face clouded again. 

“I hope that your explanation is the true one, 
Katharine, and that you are onlys child yet in cha- 
racter,” he said. “ Yet you are twenty years of 
age——” ad 

“ Tam go quick-tempered, papa ! ’ 

“ Yet, even in your infancy, I never saw you give 
way to passion as you have but just done. You 
were quick-tempered, perhaps, but so generous, 80 
sunny of disposition, so gentle, that you could not 
have borne to harm a fly!” ' 

“ You ought to make some allowances for tie 
way in which I was educated !”” ; : 

“ And shall I make allowance for Miss Sinda 
also ?”” 

“ Sinda again ; 
why I hate her?” 


Iwill not bear it! What wonder 
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“ You are in a:strange?mood tonight, Katharine, 
Awl see more and more of your disposition, you: 
seem utterly: strange’to me. I could’ even doubt at) 
times that you are the child of my sainted Agnes. 
You are totally unlike the child Topeo stole from 
me. The Sepoy had his:‘revonge: He perverted 

our nature, changed: your’ disposition, made you— 
but enough of thie. Ifyou are but a child still, as! 
you have ssid, it may not be too late to eradicate 
these faults.” 

“It is not too late, papas;’” said the girl, having) 
regained her coolness, yet annoyed at her recent loss 
of self-poss-asion; . “Remember that I'have not had 
a mother’s training.” 

“T feel strangely worn of late, unfit'to train you, 
Katharine, and develop the geod which’ I know'is in 
you,” said‘the earl. “But you shall not be: neg- 
lected. There nvust'be- noble soit under this hideous 
growth of weeds, You have no mother. A 
governess ” 

“T won’t have a governess !” 

“Then I shall send you to # ladies’ finishing 
school. I have thought the matter over. Thereare 
excellent schoole where but a few # are ‘taken. 
I will find’ one where the pupils are wel born, the 
teachers are gentlewomen, the school a home, I 
will put you under the charge of these ladies; and 
among the refifed associations, and in the companion- 
ship of young ladies——” 

' “© Twon’t go !’" 

Yet even as Mayn flashed ‘forth her defiance, she 
encountered ‘the ¢alm, sorrowful, and’ steadfast gaze 
of the earl, and she kuew that in's war’of wills his 
must inevitably conquer, 7 

‘© My child,”’ said his lordship, “ every word you 
speak goes te confitm my resolve; I have decided 
to send you toa’ snitable school, and‘ to-morrow I 
shall engage in a search for one!’’ 

Maya was defiant, but she might as well have as- 
sailed a rock. 

Then she grew meek and pleading, and wept and 
coaxed, but Lord Ttegarow was not to be cajoled 
out of what he believed to be his duty to her, and 
her entreaties were wasted. 

As the girl made-up'her mind that ber folly had 
brought upon her a fate she deemed terrible, she 
grew sullen-and thoughtful. Bathurst returned with 
her bouquet: She received it in silence; Dinner 
was announced. 

She refused to take’ the earl’sarm, and walked 
at his side witha clowded visage. 

Througheut the dinner she sat silent, but it might 
have been observed that she devoted herself to the 
yiands with ner usaal appetite. 

She was very fond of eating, and drinking, and 
lounging, and dressing, and no disappointment or 
anger ever affected her delight in these things. 

After dinner, she: retarned to the drawing-room, 
but she remained sullen and constrained, like a 
pettish child. 

She retired early, and spent hours in planning 
strange and‘wicked schemes which should deliver 
on from the bondage the earl contemplated for 

er. 
“If he were only dead!”’ she thought, when she 
finally laid her head upom the pillow: “ A school 
for me! Restraint; obedience, tasks; study—bah, 
I'd rather die! Itwon'tdo, I won't go. I let my 
foolish temper betray meinto this scrape, but I'll get 
ont of it, Wolsey must do something. I vow I’d 
rather own my marriage than’ goto school, Perhaps 
Fean persuade him to give up the project. I'll play 
the hypocrite’ to‘morrow. I'll be as sweet and lovely 
as Sinda—and, if all fails, perhaps—he’ll—die !” 

The next morning, in pursuance of this: resolve, 
Maya cathe down in amiable mood. After*breakfast; 
she followed the-earl to the library, and professed her 
penitence for her behaviour of the previous night, 
ant implored pardon. 

The earl granted it, with a kiss upon the fair, up- 
turned forehead, 

** Then it’s ‘all right,’” cried Maya: 
go to selrool P” 

“ Yes, dear, I think “it: best,” said his lordship, 
gravely. “Ihave written 'to Mr. Sharp, my London 
lawyer, to find’ a snitable school for you: A few 
months under the monthly care of some gentle lady 
will be of great benefit to you!” 

“But I’ean’t bear restraint. I! have been my 
own mistress all my lifélong. Papa, I cannot'go!’’ 

The carl patted her head softly, but madé no 're- 
sponse. 

} Bvideatiy he did not intend to change his’ re- 
olve. 

The post was brought in. From’ the letters and 
newspapers filling the bag, Lord Tregaren: singled 
out a letter for Maya, and another for himself. The 


former was from Sinda, the latter from’ Armand 
Elliot. 


“T am not to 





Sinda wrote-ehoerfully and uncomplainingly from 
her new home at Haigh’ Lodge. 


Her letter was brief but sisterly, Maya read it | 


through and flong it wpon the table: 

ue aun rn — Pon, wo she said, coolly. “Our 
stations in life are different, Ihave nothing in 
common with’ a washerwoman’s daughter. What does 
Eitiot’say, papa ?’’ 

°° That he sees Miss Sinda often, that she is*brave 
and true to her notions of duty, but thatsome new 
trouble seems ee and that he has 
not yet learned what itis. He-is*veryanxious about 
her. Hesaye she-is'thin and looksa if ‘ber heart 
were breaking. I think, after I shalt-have' placed’ you 
you in school, Katharine; I-will ‘ran’ down' to Haigh, 
Lodge and seeif I cannot’make this young’girl’s' tot | 
more tolerable. If! I could make terms’ with’ the 
mother, I would adopt her*as’tny child, and’\s0’ give! 
to you a'sister.”” 

Maya turned ‘away to hide a scowl. 

Her sky: had suddenly become overonst: 

Her honey had turied to gall’; her'joys'to’bitter-| 
ness. 

To leave this’ magnificent home; to’ give her! 
freedom, to undergo the restraints of schvol' life, to 
study her tasks like’s' chtid@—this would have been| 
utterly intolerable. 

Bat to have her hated rival brought’ in to share! 
ber inheritance—this was’still worse, 

The girl turned and guitted the room in’a deadly, 
silent rage, 

There was a murderoue glitter’ in her ‘pale-blue| 
eyes—a murderous smile’ on her lips—the'spirit of 
murierin her heart. ‘ 

** He shall see !”’ she muttered, as‘she went up to) 
her rooms: ‘He shall wee! I'll not’ ga to school— 
but he shall die!’’ 


(To be Continued.) 
ee 


CHOOSING A WIFE. 


—_—— 


Navan marry’a woman merely beeause-she: haw a 
handsome face or a: well-turned figure; for'we soon 
become insensible. to, angelic forms and faces, If: 
her countenance has life and intelligence—if her 
walk and carriage are modeat and lady-like—and if 
the whole appearance indicate she: hasimind, heart, 
andsoul, why she is worth all the simpering, méicing, 
flirting, affected misses that ever brought good looks 
as their only marriage. dower. 

If the fair one you are addressingiis rich in houses, 
lands, bank-stock, or railway shares, her worldly 
should not prove an insurmountable objection ; but 
if she is poor, like yourself, so much the. better: 
There is nothing like a young couple, about the age 
of twenty, starting in life with fond hearta, :clear 
heads, easy consciences, and émpty: pockets. You 
have something to live for, to hope for, to. work: for, 
to love for! 

Your early struggles with the crosses of this: cross 
world will only bind you the closer to your young, 
ardent, and loving wife, 





HONESTY IN POLITIOS, 


fr is surprising how many persons who are honest 
in theory'and profession—honest in the general—find 
their integrity very  elustic: when it comes to be 
applied, in real life, and in cases where it is opposed 
to their interest. 

Tuus in politics all ‘mon comment honest elections ; 
but how many active politicians, when it comes to a 
pineb, will insist upon adhering té the striot letter of 
the law, and to a perfectly correct ‘count?’ We fear 
not all of whomsuch things might be expected. ” 

A man’s invegrity ‘is only good for what it witl 
prove itself under strong temptation, He’ who will 
relinquish his honesty ina heated political campaign, 
or in an election when it is very ‘close; however loud 
hit protestation of principles at other times, must be 
set down as a dishonest politician: 

We trust the young men-who-vote for the first 
time this year—ou- whichever side their votes may 
be cast—will discharge their first: political duty with 
a determination to praetise the same honesty, 
through life, in politics, as is demanded in business 
relations, 


Steet ror Srezt Pens.—The eonsumption of 
steel for pen-making is enormous ; twenty-four years 
ago it amounted 'to 120 tons annually, and was equi- 
valent to abont 200,000,000 of pens: This quaitity 
is now greathy increased in consequenes of the penny 





postage and improvements in steel pen manufacture: 


CLARA’S ‘VICTORY. 


atin 
— 


Goop Mrs. Forbes’s head was well nigh pumett by 
her luck in securing summer boarders fer thet we up- 
stairs; rooms: that.had.been, in the matket-sa) long, 
when Dr. Hilton saw her: advertisement,and. wrote 
to, eagage. the rooms. for his niece: Clazaando her 
friend, Miss Geor imager. 

“Clara is net well this season,’’ said; Dr.,.Hilton. 
**She needs‘country air and and besides she 
flirts too much with that zone kley, 
break up that sort of thing, My heiress is notte be 
thrown avay on any penniless, yousg lawyer. I'l 
send her to the country. That's Lli do! But 
T'll make very,sure first. that tiis-old woman hasn’t 
any other boarders !’” ' 

So Miss Hilton, and Georgina Ginger came.down by 
the cléven‘o"clock train. siiahes Taare 

Mt. Leonidas Mardifield, the storekeepgr’s clerk 
met them at the t with his ope wagon by 8 
agreement with Mis. Forbés, who had no horaes Mr. 
Mardifield hai heard that Miss Hilton would have 
monéy; an@had'an idea‘of making his fortune by 
means of x 'nttimonial veriture. Hie made himself 
warren PL sr on the way, and asked 
permission t call ‘again: 

“ Because, I dare say,” simpered he, “you'll thd 
if‘dull, after’ thé “society” you've'been accustomed 
to. ” 


“ Isn't horns’ dit,” ‘said ' the young ‘lady “it blue 
ribbons to the-youny lady in pick ribbons. 

Ae ae epg § intelligent,” answered the young 
yin pink. 

Mr. Mardifield went home, feeling that he’ Had 
made.an impression. And little Polly Marshall, who 
iived in: the-wed) cottage: below the lime-kiln, miswed 
his usual visitthat evening, 

“ Lwonder if he’sisivls ?” thought Polly; with her 
pretty nose flattened ‘against the window panes, 

‘But Leonidas: Mardifield: was | flying’ at higher 
game now.) Hvening. after evening’ he visited: the 
termhouse with differently flavoured sticks'of candy 
in. his pecket, and: hair plasterdd down with per- 
fumed pomatum. Day after’ day he/breupht:around 
the. grocery’ wagon to invite:' Mise Hilton. to. ride, 
Sometimes Georgina : Ginger! would’. go with then, 
sometimes she stayed at hcnte tawrite endlessiletters 
at. hen littleirosewood désk,.or te-lie.on the grass 
under the tent-like boughs ‘of. the apple+tvees:: 

“Miss Hilton’s a very stylish younhy lady,(to be 
sure,’’ said Mrs..Forbea;.“ but.give me Mise Ginger 
for real humour and. affability. If, 1 waadkeo 
Mardifield, or any other young gent, I: would sbing 
up to Miss Ginger, money, or..not money! That.J 
would !” 

But one day, a. letter:arrived for Mrs, Forhea- 
written in a private and confidential strain—frem 
Dr, Hilton. himself, which gave the good. women, to 
understand how very obnoxious the ides, of, his 
niece’s forming any matrimonial ties was to himu 

“OF col ” wrote Dr. Hilten,) ‘‘ I have nesuspi- 
cion of anything, of the. sort transpiring. under your 
quict roof.. But it isalways best to becautious;.and 
there is no telling .what possibilities: may avise, So 
that I deem it. safer ta put you on,yeur: guardi” 

* Dear, deart!’ gasped: Mts, Porbes;: lettiag the 
letter drift, iike «a maghified:sno to the 

“Why didn’t I'lkmow this afore ?: As sure 
as Llivean! breathe), it’s too late now! Birt, all 
the seme, 171] write, to\ theveld:gentlemam,.and tell 
Pras tne sembly ts whole: truth ;,and nothing: bat the 
ruth !”’ 

And Mrs,, Forbes sat dowa.and -wrote as follows: 

Howrovren Sir,—T'tikeap‘my Pen, hoping it will 
find your, as it lenves' me; sc aw ieapor tent oftualth 
Mise’ Hifton' and Miss’ Ginger are quite well. ‘And 
I regrette way that the former! is ‘being *‘Courted, 
steady, by our Grocer’s Clerk, Mr. Leonidas Mardi 
field, a Very Nico Young Mans «nd perhaps, if you're 
any way uneasy about her'Gitting’ Married, it would 
be well te Come Dowr Yourself. 

* Datifullyyours. 
“ Evyicn' Forsss.” 

** Hallo!’? said Dr. Hilton; as..be spelled his way 
through the intricacies of Mrs. Forbes’s rather rail 
fency hand-writing. “I sce there is no: timeyto be 
lost! Ah, dear, what unacceuntable creatures girls 
are! Audit isn’t a month since she was breaking 
her heart over Ogilvie Bauckley !” 

Even’ at the identical hour in which the Dolly 
Varden Express was flying over the rails bearing Dr. 
Hilton to Clusterville Four Corners, Mr. Leonidas 
Mardifield yand\ his plighted bride stood in’ the 
presenceofold Mr. Snuffee; the élérgyman, making 
their solemn vows of inarriage. 

Mr. Leonidas hed arged. tho plan:of aw elopement 


most. vehemently om Miss Hilton, 
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‘¢ Your stern nncle will wish to part us,” said he; 
*¢and T cantrot live without my Clara.”’ 

“It’s so sudden,” pleaded the lady, with an air 
of charming embarrassment, 

“Trne, sweetest one,” sighed the lover; ** but 
tho heart‘regulates itself by no calendar.’’ 

“ Well, if you insist upon it-——” 

“ Most assuredly T do. 

Dr. Hilton arrived at six o’clook, just‘when the 
cows were being driven home from pasture, and tho 
grape blossoms smelt sweetest in the level sunshine. 
Mrs. Forbes’ met him with spectacles on one side 
and cap dishevelled, , 

«Moo Inte !" echood Dr, Hilson, letting. ik carpet 

“ ju . Hilton, letting his 
hag drop to the porch‘ fidor. 

“* ¥es, sir, too late! They—they’re married! 
This afternoon, over to old’*Mr Snuffte’s.” 

“ Heavens and earth!” roared the doctor. 

But'‘at the same instant an opposite door opened, 
and Dr. Hilton’s niece; dressed in-cool blue tissue, 
eutered, with’ banch of-sweetbrier in her band. 

“Girk?* thendered’ the old gentleman, with 
blazing eyes’and ‘a tragic aspect, ““ what haye you 
been doing? How dare you get married without my 
leave: to thiy audacious whipster of a grocer’s clerk?” 

Clara Hilton shrugged hershoulders. 

“It’s'just® as’ you have’ always said; uncle,” ‘re- 
torted she. “Girls” have a nitnral bent towards 
mischief aed gas - 4 

“Took 4 ri,” said’ the ald doctor, trem- 
bling“alf over; “Ineak off this thing. I'l buy the 
man off; if ‘it‘costs me‘half my fortune. We'll have 
a divorce. on s0me' ground’or other. And you may 
a astyone you like if' you'll only humour me in 

is,’ 

Claua’s eyes glittered: 

“Do: F'umiderstand you: aright, uncle ?” ‘said’ she. 
“If I wilPnot/be Leonidas Merdifield’s wife I may 
marry Ogilvie Bauckley wn 

“ Yes,” nesoverated the old man, “whommoever you’ 
please.  Bawekléy’ is; at least; a: gentleman:” 

“ Agveed?” skid’ Olara, radiantly. “find, Miri. 
Forbes, you ave my witness.” 

“But E+E don’t understayvd’” stammered the 
farmer’s widow. - “This aib’t Miss Clara Hilton— 
this is Miss'Ginger.”’ 

“If it ait’t'Olara Hilten ‘I*ve'lost the use of my 
senscs;/” sat? the: doctor. 

“ He’s right, Mrs, Porbes;” said ‘Clara, “* Georgie 
and I changed names, just for the fun of it; when we 
came here Iididn’t'wantto be-pointed’ ont asthe 
naughty girl who was sent away from Hondon’ for 
flirting ‘with am inerigible young man, and Georgie 
liked ‘the‘idea of personating Dr, Hilton’s heiress.’* 

“Well, I never!” said Mrs. Forbes. “What wifh 
Mr. Marditield say?” And it’s all’around the-village 
as he’s -mapried w rich wifé;’’' 

“HY aid De; Bitton: “Spit isn’t my VWetle 
Clara that has got: married) but Georgina Ginger. 
Come here and’ kiss ‘me; my darling: Georgie may 
do as she pleases: She is nothing tome; one way or 
another.” ‘ 

“ But I've gob-your promise’ all the-same, unolé,’” 
said Olavepaeudily.” 

‘T neverbroke a promise yet!and I'm novgeing to 
begin now,” said the doetor, grimly: 

So everybody was pleased; except Mr, Leonidas 
Mardificld) who didn’t win th heiress, after all. 

ALR 








ADVANTAGES OF PHIBOSOPHY; 


Onz idea which modern. philosophy, resting» on 
modern sesence, tends to umleo excesiinyly promment 
is that of: woiversal ordor, orod aw all pervading ‘uni 
formivy. 

a mnfad digoiplined in) philosephie thought must 
learn to: look ‘ow the most inexpiicable-of accidetts 
and the ntestebnormat of events as-semething ’ pre- 
determined This habit of thonyhe must, it’ is: exid, 
elevate the mind ‘above petty ve sations of daily life. 
But is thti# tealy: the’ case?’ Does‘a philosopher és 
cape from some biting disappointment by passing’ to 
the refidetion fiat the disagreeable issae was properly 
caused ? 

We suspect that the refléctior of itself has nothing 
of a consolatory character; and thut the ‘recognition 
of fixity helpga man through. its practical ipfience 
—tiat is ‘to éxy,, by’ checking uselvss regret and vain 
Tesistanee in face of the unalterable. |” ' 

To take another case, will’a wan’s aversion tosome 
disagrees bla-and contemptible person of Kis‘nequain- 
tance be diniinished bythe reficerion that the distor- 
ted object is the result of fortumes that act universally 
and necesgarilyi?:. Possibly die may beoableto:press a 
Grop of consolation: from the cousidération : that the 
SLooyance from whieh ke isi suffering is ybound up. 
With alithe benefits of life, sothat he must be put 


- 


uP with the former as the price to be paid for the 
latter, 

But here again the relief seems to be due net to 
the mere idea of necessity of arrangement, butto the 
effect of this idea on moral resolve and on aetion. 
On the other hand, it looks as though this idea, as a 
|mere reflection, might just as easily augment as 
‘dimish the suffering. To remind a person that his 
present affliction is an integral part of the universe 
may be to add a new element of bitterness—namely, 
vexation at the constitution of this universe; and 
this is, in fact, the line of reflection with which a 
living poet meets the proffered consolation: ‘ Loss 
is common to the race,”” 

It appears, then, that this philosophic idea of uni- 
formity and necessity, even if capable of alleviating, 
is also capable of argumenting, our instinctive-dis- 
tress. 

See 


INCONS TANT. 


We do not assertthat woman is absolutely fixed in 
her love-and loyalty; but she is such compared: to 
man, Were shea imadred times less stablethan she 
is, he still pose bonour her in that as: his infinite 
superior. Love te-her means loyalty, engrossment,. 
dedication, Shedecdliable ry Herseli—she- is: 
i more liable to: be deceived. 

But when she gives: without reserve or stint tle 
wealth of hemaffeection, she plays the:prodigal tothe: 
last, unless bie-couduct stirs her te-count the cost. 
The law of her being ismot to swerve where her 
heart leads theway, nom will sife, save exception- 
ally. 

Too often; however, her faithful heart is driven 
back, by bimy who summtened it from the firet— 
driven back by neglect, indifference, rejection—and 
to shield himself, becallg his coldness orihis cruelty 
her inconstaney.- He is industrious imfinding faulte 
in her that with excuse bis own, He says shois 
fickle—ineconstant. 

She cannot comprehend how or why she is so, 
though she-has-notthe-bolduesa:to dissent from what 
she hears-on every hand. She discovers in him ex- 
traordinary lapses from,loyalty, violated pledges, 
sundered ties. These agernet natural to her; but 
as she, her teachers say—~was borm inconstant, he 
cannot be so, surely. Her diwergenee:from him rm 
her in her unrighteous selfxcondemartion, Her look- 
ing at herself through hisieyes dwarfs hig. defects 
and exaggerates her own, 

He is her. councillorand casufst; healways: puted 

her in the wrong, and graciously pardonssher forthe 
sin he has himself committed. ‘ 
+ No marvel her logic is perplexed, andi: ler ethics 
are bewildered. For such is man’s power over 
woman that, while he knows hie charges against ber 
are unfounded, he compels her to believe in their 
trath. 


TrB'ex*monarch of the Fijt Isles appears to: be of 
a’ generous’disposition. Some time ago he wished 
the Queen to accept theclub with which his ancestors 
stew their ‘tens of thousands. Tlie-offer, however, 
was declined with thanks. With a view of expres- 


lately ordered a consignment of seven wives ta be 
shipped to the President. His good intentions were 
again défeated, for'that gentleman declined the ex- 
tevsive connubiality thus thrown in his way, and the 
atder was accordingly countermanded, 
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A WOMAN'S HEART. 
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“ Mapame Henrt, landseape artist'and texcher 
of ornatnental painting’’—that was the iuseription 
on the little-sign at the right of the street door, and 
if you obeyed any impulse of curiosity; and foltowed 
the gray and worn staircase-up tothe dingy but not 
untidy attic, and entered’ the door which bore a 
similar sign, this: was what you found: A: square 
room of moderate size, and lighted with two dormer 
windows, ita floor unerrpeted’ except that-mats of 
various ines were spread here and there. Its fur’ 
rituee consisted of chairs of the plaincst deserip- 
tion and two or three easelée; and a canvas or two 
upon ‘sttctchers standing’ with their faces-to the 
wall. 

Ifyou wére fortunate enough to-find the lady her- 
séif at home, you saw a ematl ‘and dehdate woman,: 
past: her youth, it would'seem, since there were: 
direndy silver’ threads in-her hair; and het com- 
piexiomwas sallow anda little wrinided Her fore- 
head was smooth and fair, her eyes of an intense’ 
ivinok and: hidden. under long, drooping laslies; her 
features regular, and her mouth, mobile-and tender’ 





sing his admiration for the Missionary Society, he | 


once, was firm and well-compressed now. Under 
the gently swelling bosom there beat, one knew, a 
passionate heart that had learned through sad ex- 
perience to practise a rigid self-restraint. 

Beside the hall-door there was another in a far 
corner which opened into a small room or closet. 
In that closet something lived. Visitors of one 
sort or another were plenty enough in Madame 
Henri’s studio, 

She had some acquaintance among artists, she 
had a few pupils, and there were one or two people 
besides whom she called, in a conventional way, her 
friénds. 

Probably not one of all these people but know 
that little closet was the skeleton chamber of 
Marie Henri’s life, but with one exception never 
had one of them received an intimation or hazarded 
@ conjecture beyond that. 

As for Marie herself sho rose early, spent an hour 
about her simple toilet and simpler breakfast, and 
then sat down to paint. 

In the middle of the day she always took.a walls 
out into the town to buy materials, to sell her paint- 
ings, or to look in upon pioture galleries. 

Ae there were'no summer vacations for her, when 
she might close her studio aud wander out among 
the hills aud wéo the denizens of natare in her 

haunts, she sometinies attempted to fill the 
‘want by sketching a sunset'from her attic roof, or a 
distant outline of hills of which the same observa- 
tory ‘hera view. 
ho this comprised the: whole compass of her 


If one-could realise how bate and monotonous it 
was, one could, after looking into those deep and 
‘flery eyes, understand far better the lines about her 
mouth— rigid lines. which so seldomrelaxed 
that one w d whet it was conscience or 
will which stood sentinel so faithfuliy. 

One fine crisp autumm morning, after Marie had 
tee for two hours; she pataway her palette and 
hes, and tying om he plaibonnet that still 
had:the trace of am “air” aboutit, and 





giving a 


last look in atithe closet: door te»see that'all was 
well, walked rapidly dowm: theetairs; and out into 
the openiatreet.. 


een na _ had a-certain purpose » 
view; steps @ certain no 


““Tntoclige Mie serene: eas’ Seeciion with the 
ee enn © 
“ Ab sho: said! at: length, and drew: in her 
breath a little. : 

‘Phen she walked straight: to a certain picture 
which hung: in s-good light, amd whieh challenged 


T cannot describe: picture for you in detail. 
It formed @ strange contrast to the faee of the 
woman seated there, with quivering lips, before 
it. 

For it was only the full-length portrait of a woman 
cold and prim and fair with the pallid beauty of 
marble. 

Her lovely unbound hair floated like a .goldam 

ud about, her, and the: matchlass.graee.and :elo- 
gance;of. her, figure, only, half, concealed by gausy 
drapery, smote upon the senses with a-s#iveriof 
eqatasy that,.was akuost pain. . , 

Before the picture Madan Henri drew a:chair: 
and seated herself. . As she,gazad at .it-her cheeks 
gxow. pale, .ber.lips compressed, ant har hosom 
heaved. with; sighs that. were bat half. suppressed. 
fortanately, she;had; the:picture.gallony, to herself, 
‘but it waa.ewident that if o tiowsand, people had 
| been present her tion would have, been-quite the 
same. It was. or. feax.of the world’a.rebuke that 
she schooled herself to: composuze, She: was 


fighting,agaiust.heraght, ; 

pe nae ra an hon lost to time jaya place, and, 
then she went home. It was,not, possible ithatishe 
‘could paigt that.day, but.she ate her noontide meal, 
and then after a little ,yeatless wandoring about, as 
lof one who seeks repose and finds it not, ‘shesat 
down to her workebacketand, commenced hemming 
at a rufiles 

Ib is. so. comforting at. times to. he able,to fill:the 
hands and satisfy the conscienoe, and yotleave the: 
head.and heart free. Ln this way she worked. through 
all the Tong afternoon hours. 

At-lastag the sandeclined she seemed, tor feel con- 
scious of sonicthing. morbid and feverish in; her 
moad ;,88 if withan earnest protest ageinst it, she 
puton, her beanet ouco more, and went oubdor a. 
walks. . 

Her. welk was. fitm and determined, the airvwas 
crisp — bracing, and when she came:in, again she: 
looked better able»to faee,the world than ekei had 
during thatlongrilent afternoon. 

Dhedevel barsiof sunset gold werejast glorifying 
her littie room, when'there came ‘a tap at: the door. 





Lier face was:flushed and then grew pale, but her 
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fa STUDY. } 


voice was very firm when she bade her visitor 
come in. 

The door opened, and there stood before her a 
gentleman of about her own age, tall, stalwart, and 
of a dark aspect, 

_That is to say, his eyes and hair were dark, but 
his complexion was of dazzling whiteness. 

It was a frank and open face that yet had-its re- 
serves. As Marie greeted him there were strange 
lines of passion and intense and fiery will in her face, 
and yet it was very doubtful, judging from Philip 
Egan’s manner, if he at all interpreted them. 

* Good evening,” she said, quite placidly, 

He returned her salutation, and added ; 

** Did you expect me?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, with almost a trace of 
sarcasm in her tone. “‘I knew you would want my 
opinion of your picture,” 

fle smiled, as if accustomed to her asperities. 

an have been to see it, then ?” 

“ es.” 

“ And what did you think of it ?” 

“I think you have succeeded admirably.” 

** But you have something more to say tham just 
that curt approval ?” 

; “T have many things to think, but nothing more 
0 ssy.” 

“Nay, but, Marie, that is not fair. You and I 
are pledged to frankness, you know.” 

‘That was one of our pledges, I believe, but it is 
one which I at least cannot keep. You look sur- 
prised. I anticipated that. Very well; perhaps 
you will be still more surprised when I tell you that 
you and I should part.” 

b Marie !” he said, reproachfully. 

Yes, I mean it,” she answered, with vehemence. 
“Sach a friendship is very well for you, who have 
your thousand and one outside interests—for you, 
with your passionate dreams of youth and beauty, 
your golden-haired ideals, your iance with fine 





ladies, who loll in coaches while I toil on in this 
garret. You are rich in youth and genius, you will 
soon be famous. I am no longer your peer, and I 
will not accept your friendship upon unequal terms. 
Go your way into the wide and brilliant world that 
courts you, and leave me to my garret and my— 
doom.” 

She had risen. Hor eyes were flashing, her bosom 
was heaving. He reached out and took her hand 
and drew her gently towards him. 

“Marie,” he said, ‘‘I am quite unprepared for 
this. I cannot yet believe that you mean it all. 
How long is it since this mood has possessed you ?” 

“It has been growing on me for weeks. It cul- 
minated to-day when I sat before your picture and 
realised how different is your lifefrom mine, There 
is no equality between us, and where there is not 
equality there cannot be friendship.” 

For answer he rose, and crossing the room, took 
up & small canvas which stood against the wall and 
turned it toward her. 

‘‘Let your own works refute you,” he said. 
“There is a power in that painting such as I never 
en and never shall. Why do yon not exhibit 

‘* Because,” she answered, bitterly, and with 
ironical emphasis, “I cannot pluck ont my heart’s 
deepest emotions and set them up for the world to 
gaze at and to challenge.” 

He closed his lips firmly, but he was not dis- 
mayed. 

“ That is not the answer of a true artist,’’ he said, 
calmly. ‘‘ Consecration to art, in my thought, 
involves a stern determination to render all things 
up to that worship. The most precious things of 
life, the heart’s deepest emotions must form no ex- 
ception. 

“And that is why you put your tawny beauty 
upon canvas ?”’ 

It wasa home thrust ; a revelation too of a femi- 





nine foible which in an hour of less intense feeling 
would have caused him a smile, . 

‘* Miss Holmes is very beautiful,” he said. “I 
confess to an enthusiastic admiration for her. But 
you know well that I can never marry her, if that 
is what you mean.”’ 

“Yes, know. You have told me what her for- 
tune is to be, But that makes no difference with 
the secret devotion of the heart,” 

He walked the floor in silence. Her eyes followed 
him with almost an hungry brightness in 
depths. 

“© Marie,”’ he said at length, “I cannot discuss 
Miss Holmes with you in this fashion, You know 
at what a height youstandin my regard, and always 
have. There is nothing else in life that I should 
miss so much just now as your affection and sym- 
pathy. I have need of you, Marie.” 

She hardened her face against him till it was of 
the colour and texture of stone. 

“ No,” she ssid, ‘you do not utterly need me, 
and I will not be one of your dear five hundred.” 
She paused, and then added, With a little sob, “ You 
are all I have,” 

He turned towards her and smiled luminonsly. 

“ You need not speak your thoughts,” she said, 
‘ because you do not yet comprehend me. If I bad 
a diamond, fit for a king’s ransom, and there was & 
flaw in it, I should hold it as nothing wortu. ' 

There flashed upon him in that moment a keen 

thought, not entirely a new realisation of the steel- 
like fibre of the woman’s nature. It was true, and 
he knew it. He was her all of love, and sympathy 
and appreciation of life: all that she pate eared 
for ; and she was truly, as she said, willing to cast it 
all away, sooner than not to receive the full equiva- 
lent of what she gave. Since he was first and all to 
her, she would. be first and all to him—or nothing. 
It was curious that neither of them spoke of love. 
. ‘Marie,’ he said, sitting down by her, at length. 
* I am willing that your will should be, law in all 
things save that which would be your own destruc- 
tion. If it be your will that we should part, while 
I freely confess that it would give me keenest pain, 
yet Iam aman, and fear not pain. Nay, I would 
bear it cheerfully for your good. But to bear it, and 
to know that the same stroke from which I suffered 
was killing you, I could not do that. You will spare 
me that anguish, will you not?’”’ 

She turned her face away from him, but he wound 
his arms about her, and drew her gently and tenderly 
towards him. 

She could bear everything but the touch of his 
hand; with that she burst into tears of bitter and 
passionate wéeping. - 

“Philip,” she said, hotly, *‘ you have no right so 
to humiliate me, You are stronger than I. Life 
yields you a thousand times more than it yields me. 
You are a man, with the freedom of the world before 
you. Iam only a woman, and weighted in the race 
with a double burden—my womanhood and my past 
—and you have no right to deal me suchheavy blows 
beside. You could conquer the pain of separation. 
Very well; doso, Ishould die, you think. Well, 
also, Heaven knows what's in store for me.’’ 

“No, Marie; until the soul is free from all terres- 
trial bonds, it is always better to live than to die. 
Calm yourself now, dear. Take a reasonable survey 
of your situation, and then tell me if it be not best 
to take the goods the gods provide. And if there be 
wanting to your lot some ideal grace or loveliness, 
lay up the hope of that beside your hope of 
Heaven.” 

She had ceased sobbing, but she was silent, her 
face buried in her hands. 

‘I am going to leave you now,” hesaid. “If, 
upon reflection, it seems best to you that our parting 
should be final, I will say no farther word against 
it, though I shall deeply and eon mourn for you; 
but if by-and-bye it seems to you that you can bear 
to live on just as we have beon living, as true and 
steadfast friends, put on your cheerfulest face some 
day and come to see me, I shall have something in 
my studio which I shall be glad to show you—some- 
thing which will perhaps please you.” 

He went away then, and she sat down to her simple 
cup of tea alone, ¢ 

“If there be wanting to your lot some ideal a 
or loveliness, lay up the hope of it beside your hope 
of Heaven.” 

As she sat there alone in the stillness and the 
dark, she knew out of how deep a place in his heart 
had those words been spoken. 

To him there was wanting also an ideal grace iu 
life, and yet he bore the burden of his, lot with a 
cheerful, manly courage, 

Perhaps she could not see that it might be his 
burden was as hard for him to bear as hers for her. 
She was willing enough, if she only could, to put ail 
selfish interest beneath her feet, and accept his 








friendship just as he offered it, and to give in retura 
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the simpler, trustful sympathy and affection which 
he asked. 

She thought about it long and deeply; 

“If I cannot do that,” she said, at length, “I am 
not worthy of him.” 

And yet it was not so easy. 

I think no soul ever conquers the narrow exclu- 
siveness of natural instincts and rises into the 
larger liberty of true, disinterested love, except 
through struggles long and sharp. 

Nor was Marie’s pathway made easier by a sight 
which she beheld one day in the street, 

Returning from the residence of one of her pupils, 
she saw coming down the road the elegant equipage 
of Mr. Holmes, the banker. 

It was a low and roomy barouche, drawn by 
cream-coloured horses. Upon the back seat reclined 
Miss Holmes, the golden, voluptuous blonde whom 
Egan had transferred to his canvas. She was 
elegantly attired, and regal in her beauty. By her 
side, and apparently thoroughly absorbed in her 
society, sat the artist. 

Marie dropped her veil and hurried on. She went 
home to her little attic room in a tumult of painful 
emotien. ‘ 

‘*T will no longer endure this,” she said to herself, 
walking the floor with excited steps. ‘* He lacerates 
his heart in her presence, and then comes to me for 
a balm for all those tender woes. Except as I help 
to maintain his self-respect against her obduracy, he 
cares nothing for me: and yet I am madly in- 
fatuated:. My own self-respect shall count for 
nothing. I will no longer tolerate him even in my 
thoughts,’”’ 

It was many days bofore this rage spent itself. 
During those days, while her whole soul was tem- 
post-tossed, and, like a raging sea, cast up perpetual 
mire and dirt, she painted a picture. i 

It was just a woman’s face dark and passionate, 
looking eut from a cloud, She meant to have it 
hung beside -Egan’s blonde for a companion-piece, 

The hair was shadowy and dark; the eyes were 
fathomless and full of fire;the mobile, passionate 
mouth was fixed in a firm: resolve. 

It was a face to seize upon one’s fancy in an instant, 
and haunt one’s restless night for ever. bmp ragee | 
work for three days in succession completed it, an 
then it was hung as she desired. She went home to 
suffer all the lassitude and despair of reaction, 

Intense as had been the:pain of labour, the pain 
of rest was greater. It seemed that physical nature 
must give way, and yet she dared not permit herself 
the luxury of illness, for illness would disclose the 
secrets of her life. 

So she lived on, every hour of the day a separate 
agony, every hour of the night filled with its own 
demon of unrest. 

A length one day Egan went with a friend and 
patron to visit the gallery and exhibit his picture. 

= Heavens!’’ exclaimed the connoisseur, 
“ what face is this beside your gorgeous blonde? It 
isa veritable demon, a fury that looks out from the 


Egan stood gazing at it without a word, H 
recognised Marie’s touch in an instant, 

“ Ts is a face of great power,’’ he said. 

“Why did the artist give us that face, alone? 
Why did he not reveal as well the hungry brute 
that was gnawing at the vitals—the deadly axe 
around which the rigid fingers must be clasped ?” 

‘think because there was no need of accessories,” 
said Egan ; ‘‘ the story is allin the face. The agony 
of soul, the hatred, the deadly purpose, are all there, 
and yet they cannot eclispe the womanly softness 
and tenderness which they are outraging. There bas 
not been such a picture in any gallery for years,” 

“Who did it?” 

** A woman,” 

‘You know her?” 

“ I do,” 

“ You are not inclined to be communicative. Shall 
I inquire of the gallery superintendent ?’’ 

“If you choose,” 

He did so, and the reply was: 

‘* The artist desires to remain unknown.” 

m the picture for sale ?” 

. 0” 


“At no price ?”? 

“ At mo price.” 

“I must have it, Tell your artist that I offer a 
thousand pounds. Is she rich enough to refuse that 
bribe ?” 

The superintendent shrugged his shoulders. 

“The artist is far from wealthy ; indeed, inhabits 
a garret, Yet I fear you will not get your picture.” 

“I make the offer fifteen hundred.” 

‘* I will see the artist, and communicate the result 
to-morrow.” 

Egan had heard it all. When h» left the gallery 
he went straight to Marie. He folind her pale, but 
resolute, There was éven_a smile upon her face. 


we farie,” he said, “ why have you not been to see 
me ?’ 

‘*T have been occupied,” she answered, coolly. 

“Yes, I know it,” he replied. “I have just been 
inspecting your work.” 

She asked no questions, 

‘* Marie, you will be offered fifteen hundred pounds 
€ that picture before night. I trust you will accept 
it, 

She looked at him with a fierce light in her eyes, 

“ Never!’’ she said. ‘‘I know how to starve, but 
I — not’ learned to coin my heart’s blood into 
gold.” 

There wasa stirring then within the inner room, 
and Egan looked that way, as if he could have sent 
a bullet through the door, 

‘* Marie,” he said at length, ‘‘ Divine Providence 
isa mystery to me, Here are your life and mine 
mingled together by a pure arbitrary decree in such a 
coil that neither of us:can separate them, and yot 
hurting each other with mortal thrusts daily. I do 
not understand it,’’ 

* I think it is I who bear the hurt,’’ she said, “ not 
you.” 

He gave a little exclamation as if his thoughts 
were that she in no wise understood the truth,” 

** Marie,” he said, ‘‘let me be your purchaser. I 
will give you fifteen hundred pounds for your pic- 
ture, and it shall never be re-sold,” _ 

She looked at him scornfully, but made no an- 
swer. 

* You do not treat me asa friend to-day,” he said. 
“Do you intend that I- shall never visit you 
again ?”” 

She was silent still ; but something in his manner, 
a something which he never knew was there, nor 
ever could account for, was working magic at her 
heart-strings, : 

“ Oh, I hate myself for it,” she said at length, ina 
hoarse whisper; ‘f and yet—you are my master.” 

She turned her face away from him, and burst into 
a flood of tears. 

He said to himself that it was Miss Holmes whom 
he loved, and yet in that moment that strong, pas- 
sionate, tender, faithiul soul was not without its 
claims upon him, 

‘* Marie, Marie!”’ he said ; “‘ if I could help you, 
Heaven knows I would! - Let mo tell you pow smd 
which I thought would never cross my lips. Bcxfore 
I ever called you friend, before I ever saw Miss 
Holmes, I knew that you were married. You are 
pure and true, Marie; you would not wish me, even 
in the most secrot solitude of my soul, to attach a 
thought to you that would wound your delicacy ?”’ 

She looked up at him then, paler than marble. 
‘There was something else in her face which he could 
not understand. 

* It is you against all the world,’’ she said, “ for 
dealing a back-handed blow. But I thank you for 
this revelation. Some day, perhaps, you will know 
the truth, but that will be when I am beyond your 
power tohelp or to hurt. I feelsome days that my 
life will not be a long one.”’ 

** And yet you spare yourself no privation, no suf- 
fering; Marie, let me help you.” 

“ The only help which is possible for me is precisely 
what you cannot give. I have seen you in moments 
when you were tender and human, and then there 
was ho graco wanting to your character; but when 
you come to me bristling all over with defensive 
armour, I would as soon call a stone image of the 
Destroyer my friend asyou. And yet it is you who 
are right, and I who am wrovg. There is but one 
penalty for my error. I shall pay it early.” 

At that moment he could, through very pity, have 
cast himself soul and body into her embrace ; but he 
dared not lay a finger upon her, 

‘* Marie,” he said, at length, ‘‘ there is no hope of 
peace between us to-day. I shall leave you. But pro- 
mise me that you will come to me some day before 
long. I want your judgment of a picture which Iam 
painting.” 

‘* My promises are not good for much,’’ she said. 
‘¢] shall come if I feel like it, not otherwise.” 

But there came a day when all the clouds and the 
billows which encompassed her about seemed of 
themselves to clear away, and peace and tranquility 
reigned. 

Then she dressed herself with more than her usual 
care, and went out to find her friend. 

He knew when she opened the door that her skies 
were serene, and he met her gladly. 

In such a mood as that he dared to raise her hand 
to his lips and to lead her gently by the arm to a 
seat before his easel. 

She sat in silence for a moment, but her face grew 
bright as the morning sky. 

It was a scene upon the coast, 

A tempest dying away over the sea, while the low 
put significant shore was serenely lighted by the sun’s 
last rays. 








' Fading strife, down-shining peace mado up the 
rata. 

‘Oh, my friend,” she said, “ that picture lifts me 
up into my better self, I want to sit hore for a half- 
hour and drink in its atmosphere. I shall be the 
stronger for it to battle with my doom,” 

He was happy then. 

_ It was noon-time, and he left her to her medita- 
tions while he spread a little table with a lunch of 
fruit and cakes. 

“Come,” he said, at length, ‘and sit down with 
me, that our refreshing may be complete. And 
since it isa sort of sacramental time, I shall bring 
prey tiny flask of wine, and you will not ob- 

Sha took the seat he offered her, and they ate and 
drank together with a sort of solemn joy, 

a You can, if you please, comfort me so inexpres- 
sibly,” she said, “and yet I am never of any help to 
you; that is the one thing in my lot which I rebel 
against,”’ . : 

* Ah! you d» not know,” heaaid. “ It sometimes 
seoms to me that a tender friendship like this of 
ours is something even more than love. It is less 
dangerous, less mutable.” 

He was silent for a moment, and then he said : 

“ Do you know that Miss Holmes is to be married 
next week ?’’ 

“No; is it true? Will she be happy ?” 

“No, Marie, she will not. I have seen the man 
she is to marry,and I know now that she does not 
even fancy that she loves him. She has sold herself 
for wealth and station,” 

_Mario was silent, watching the purple flushing of 
his face, the furrowing of his brow with anguish. 

**Come,’’ he said, at length; “ you must not think 
of these things to-day. We were to be cheerful, you 
know, for each other’s sake.’ 

) It was easy for her to be cheerful, tor she was think- 
ing that the love to which respect is wanting can 
never be immortal. 

Some other love would follow in due time, no doubt, 
but there would never be another so thoroughly in- 
compatible with friendship as this had been. 

She could dance at his wedJing easily enough, if 
only there was left one little corner of his heart that 
should be hers alone, and to-day she somehow felt that 
this would hereafter be so. 

With that she set about exerting all her powers to 
please him, and they drifted back into their old, 
cheerful way. 

A week passed, during which Philip Egan wrought 
faithfully and patiently among his pictures, mourn- 
ing in secret for his lost dream, and leaning his heart 
the while for comfort upon the bosom of his friend, 

Some:imes the two images presented themselves 
to him in a manner which confused him—Miss 
Holmes, proud, strong, passionate, yet full of de- 
licacy and refinement, a trifle too fond of luxury he 
sometimes thought, since for that and for the good 
opinion of the world she had given herself to a man 
whom she did not love; and Marie, full of strong 
traits, yet full as well of faults and weaknesses, 
yet decper than all the rest, tender, true, and self- 
respecting, 

But he alone of all her friends had some insight 
into Marie’s past life. 

She had never told him, no intimation had ever 
passed her lips, but one day, as he had been strolling 
down a much frequented street in company with a 
friend, he had met Marie and touched his hat to her. 

“ Why !” said his friend ; “ how came that woman 
here? Is she not Marie De Vere?” 

“‘ Marie Henri, I believe she is called,” Egan had 
replied. 

“ An artist of some power, is she not ?”” 

“Yes.” 

“It is the same. Ishould know her face among 
a thousand. I have often wondered what had be- 
come of her.” 

‘She has a story then ?’’ 

“Qh, the most common one of all. She was 
married to a man every way beneath her. I heard, 
afew years since, that he had become insane. [ 
knew them.” ; ; , 

Till that moment Egan’s interest in Marie Henri 
had been but the slight and casual one of chance 


acquaintance. 

But thereafter the sad story of her life recurred to 
him perpetually, and her fathomless eyes began to 
haunt his dreams. . 

The thought of love was too absurd and impos- 
sible; but to his chivalrous soul it had seemed that 
tenderly to befriend such a woman was in some sort 
a sacred duty. 

If he had known all, he would have been the 
better able to foresee the peril to which he exposed 

er. 
' Mario went home from Egan’s studio in a more 
peaceful mood than she had known for years. 

Somehow his picture seemed to her a prophecy. 
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Cloudaand darkness might envelope ber life,but its 
going out would be calm and peaceful. And it was 
not faraway. In heaven,st leaat, therey must be 
rest firsueh weary, stormrtossed sonls ashenm, 

Margh had come, and thedays were growing long 
and sunny. ; 

Philip , had seen his friend ‘but casually for 
some weeks, when’ one bright evening) a. hurriell 
niessige cawe to him, Shei wished toosee: him: ab: 
once, 


He hastened to her, and found. her lying upon her 


couch, a wound across her still fair and besutifal: 


boson. é 
She could not speak when ho: entered, but the 
physician in attendance explained to him that the 
dangerous crenture whom she hed kept docked in her 
inner room had brokem loase,and with aknife which 
he had managed tovconceal, had :giyen her a fatal 
wound, i! 
“Ty there no ehanee: for:her life?” asked Phitipy 
in agony. . 
“ Not the slightest, A few hours are all thatare 
left to her/’ 
“Willshe aot speak again ?” 


‘Yes, most probably; imia few «minates: the: 


stimulant whieb I have just administered will com- 
mence to work, and then she-will ‘bevable to ‘talk. 
But every exertion of strength shortens hertife.” 

Philip sat down by her side andetightly: pressed 
her hand. 

She looked up and smiled, She: wap still: brave 
and bright; though dying im the very enxbrace of 
death. 

© It is all as it chould be/’ she whisperedat length. 
*‘ Bend your ear to my: lips. 
truth, now that dexth willso seon claim me “You 
thought that man my husband. 
while I lived with him, but-after five years, when 
my baby was two years old; another wentan onme 
and claimed him, She was the truc*wife, and f had 
been betrayed. : 

“1 left him then to earn my own living. My 
baby died, and deep as was my grief. I found that 
when I was alone in the: world-it was no longer 
difficult to support mywelf. I was living where-I 


had a few friends to whom: alone my stery ‘was: 
known, and by whose assistance. and friendship I: 
was placed in a position to retrieve’ my terrible ’ 


past. 

**T lived in- comfort and even: eleginee, and there 
was no whisper of suspicion against me, £' had 
never loved Reger De Vere: The brief infatuation 
which had attended eur marrivge was soun dispelied 

his unworthiness; but/he had been the father of 
my child, and he had tenderty loved her. 

*“Beeause of the affection: which he had Javished 
upon her, I could never quite-comdemn him, If 
believe to this day that he loved me better than-any 
human being exept ‘his child’ The woman who was 
his wife I knew that he heated: When, therefore, I 
heard some years after our separation that he had 
become imbecile, and his -wife had abandoned him 
my heart was touched with pity, But I should 
never have gone out of my way to veek ‘him. 


‘*At that time, however, there was stiil left to - 


him a feeble and fading glimmer of reason. Aided 
by that, he begged his way to me, Hefound mein my 
studio, and threw himself at my feet; and wept and 


pleaded with me to have merey on him; and not to: 


leave hini to the negleot and seorn of stran ; 

“ At first it seemed te-me that I could. not do tt: 
He had not the slightest shadow ofa legal claim 
upon me. But at that moment when I hesitated. it 
seemed to me that my baby’s fingers clasped mine 
pleadingly, and her soft voice whispered in my 
@ar: 

“** For my sake; he is my father still.’ 

“Well, I cannottell you the whole long story. 
Of course my friends forsook me, and there was 
nothing for me todo but to seek a new home among 
strangers 

“De Vere grew violent, and ‘I was obliged to keep 
him in confinement. Only one petson, the man 
whorn I employed to attend him, knew definitely of 
his condition, and he supposed that he was my hus- 
band. My outward life you know. 

“From what I have told you, you will guess how 
much more than you could imagine your friendship 
has been to me, and why it was that I eould net-al- 
ways keep my emotions within prescribed bounds. 
And yet in this last hour I entreat this justice at 
your hands. It was not propriety, it was not-even 
your will, which held me to the hard and dreary 
level of my life. 

‘It was just the simple sense that I was past all 
freshness, all the bloom of youth. I could bring you 
nothing that was worthy of your frea, untrammelled, 
glorious life. I only coveted just enough of the nectar 
= your youth and strength to make life possible to 

e 


“ Heaven forgive me,” cried Egan, “that I gave 


I uaust tell’ you the 
T thought se too: 





yonee little, Oh, Maries if only your life-could/be 
spared !”’ 

“Bagh sho aside “Tb ie heebon itis. Tom 
only-a waif, x wreck upen: this grea aving, tem- 
pestuous ocean, See this poor body dogently buried, 
and plant spring violets on mygteve,’? 

Her life was ebbing: fast, and: Egan.eould only 
kiss her poor :pale hands, andi seb aud promise, 
all her wishes should be sacredly respected, 

Marie lived threailays in:spite of science. In. all 
that! time Philip. Egan: scarcely: lefé. her, and it 
scemed to himsthat mever before had: love so com: 
pletely triumphed over death. 

In gontleand tender communings the hours passed 
away, and when at length the breath ceased, and the 
fluttering pulse seemed stilkp it almost seemed to 
Philip’svenrapturéd soul! that her! angel ‘form was 
visible to his: inward gazex ‘ 

Years passed, and Jris love for Mies Holmes hecame, 
a fadedand forzotten, thing;:s wife and children 
elastered about hia homexbut still in silent hours: of 
meditation,and especially when tdiliand trouble op- 
pressed him, the tender. voice of Marie whispered 
strength and consolation to his soul. 

In w beautifn) suburban.cenietery, a solitary grave 
is marked by a) stone: which -beavs fdr insignia a. 
bleeding heast, @ torch: revewed, ‘and asingle word, 





FACETI A. 
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HAMPERS, FOR, CHRISTMAS, 
Furnishod: by: our.diamal cemtributons.: 
Tw knowledge that all your tradesmen will send ‘ 
in their little accounts, and request paytent'for the 
same. “ 





the rent and taxes. 


The certainty that for at least a month (during: 


the Christmas vacation), your’ sanctum will be 


invaded at all hours of the day by well-meaning, but} | 


boisterous children: 

The consciousness that turkey and roast-beef, plum 
pudding and minee pies, neveragree with you. 

The awkwardness of having to take part in-a family 
pn frequent visits to the various West-Hnd panto- 
mimes. 

The trouble of having to entertain, and be enter- 
tained. 

The labonr of making up your books: for the: past 
year, and secing your way into the next. 

The worry of ‘easing your conseience by forgiving 
old-scores, and setting wrong thiags right. : 

The pain of receiving applications from poor rela- 
tions, making requests with whick-itis-itrpomsible to 
om 

The nuisanee of having to make- merry when you 


feel inclined to wear sack-cloth and ashes in-prefer- |. 


ence to any other more cheerful costume. 

And last, the almost unbearable inflietion of 
having to make believe that you consider Obristmas 
a joyous time when you know it to -be-the most 
melancholy season in the whole year. —Punceh. 


YOUNG, BUT PRACTICAL. 

“What! Harry! not:ia, bed yet, and. it’s mine 
o'clock! What will papa say when: he. eames: 
home ? 

‘*Oh, papal He'll say, ‘Sapperhsupper ! What's 
for supper?’ ” Punch, 

“ALL THAT GLITTRRS IS ‘NOT GOLD.” 
No, and all that’s Gaicty, ia pot gay, —Faa, 
MORB! LERRLY: 

A sratun of Silence, recently unveiled in New 
York, turns out to be a female figure, with her finger 
on her lips. It is objected that this, being the figure 
of a woman, is not a figure of Silence at all, but is 
very much more like a figure of Speech. This is 
surely almost libellous. —Judy. 


Lirz of Man-—Toil, 

Lirg of Woman—Toilet, 

Harpxy a Freezing Reception—The Lord Mayor’s 
dinner to the crews of the Alert and Discovery, 

Surerrivous for a Standing Army—Camp-stools. 

Russ1a’s Notion of a Conundrum—Riddling with 
bullets, 

ENGLAND’s Share in Turkey—The plough-share. 

CuristMas Amusements for the Fleet in Besika 
Bay—Pitch and toss, 

Receret for Chapped Hands—Cold cream (yin). 

—Judy. 

Ong of the first things that 3 Chicago girl has to 
learn when she goes away from-home is, that it isn’t 
comme-il faut for a young lady to lean overs garden 
gate until her bustle is on a horizontal line with her 
chignon, 





The feeling that quarter-day means ‘g:cheque for | | 





Wauar ja;that never was.and never willbe? A, 
mouse’s nest in & cat’s ear. 

Way is it easier to bea, clergyman.thanm® physi 
ciam? | Beckgse!itdsicasier to preach then: to: prac 
tise. 

Wuy is afool’s mouth likes tavern door? Beostise 


that} it is always open, 


War isa ship. the politest. thing.in the world? 
Because she always advances with « bow. 

‘AcWexsu gitl, with a limited acquaintanes with 
the English language; ‘after (a recent confitma tivn’ 
informed her’ friends: that! the ““Bishep-had told 
them they ‘were all to iteive-to petite ues Aber- 

laslyn’’—by which locality it ie’ sapposed - was 
fi “ Vifd-everlgsting.”” 

A Crixcurxatt fiend advertises, for men with fever 
and ague,,to s garpets. 

Tur longest sentence on neeord, was) prononaced by, 
a Westerm Judge, He: sentenced: a: murdener to 
imprisonment for life, and afterwards) added two, 
more’ years to the: sentened: because the prisouer 
called hin’ ‘iho geutleman:’’ 

Ty A RABE PRINT. il” 

Tumope that frightened Robinsay, Crasoe:. Th 
wes only,one iaagresaiony of, it, —Punch, 

BEY WEAPON POR KELLING TIME. 
| Tim minute-gan. Panel 
| Ais anvevidenoe-of! woman's confiding nature, it is: 
neuticnedy that = young lady in Indisnepolia: was; 
married the other day to a Mr. Forget, but he was: 
always fon getting her. i 
, & STRANGE BIRD. , 
| Tux brick bat. (Docbe oftem sean figing abews, 
through ‘te auburba, 'on Sanday.) —Fu, 
OWRISTMAS MAXI¥S, 
, pounsapaciove neighbour if. his heed will atand 


Berry your grievances. whon. you, berry;your walls,, 

Newer: deceive children, except at Christmas, then 

you'may: plum thea. ap till all's bine .(pill) 
At & istmas ball never ask a young lady.te 

dance. Inquire. if. mins ‘ll. toe at wham: 

uns 


CRUMBS OF COMBORT, 


Tom: ‘Hallas, Jack, how’s your mate, Jack?” 
Bitzi; “Oh, ’e's dead, poar old Jack is, through 
catchin’ » cold asweepin’ up the snow.’” 
Tom: “Poor, chap, hi. am sorry, Ah, well; he 


won't ’aye,ta.sweey:Up no snow where ’e’s gone to,” 


A. ‘*Lawep, Twic!’ gor. GonzRo TS y— 
The limerj yice-r-twig? : —Fun., 
PROVIDENCE. 
Lavy: “ Well, Tibbets, and how is your son John 
getting on ?” 
Nurgg: “Oh, he. be getting on first-class, thank 


'’ee mum. Hé told us yesterday ax how he’d been 


‘and joined ong.o’ those “ere burial societies. So he’s 
provided for all right.’ ; —Fan. 

Cunistaas Warts,—Botereen the scenes on: Boxing 
night. —Fun, 

AN ALLEGORY, 

Trnoomwe Cus: ‘Please letame havea large slice 
of Tarkey”” 

Farner Onristuas: “ Don’t you wish: you ma 
get it!” —Fun. 

THE peel that Christmas-bells shold ring—Why, 
a candid peal, of ‘course, —Fan. 

NOT AT ALL SINGULAR. 
Ist Yoren: ‘‘I be a good Christian, Samuel!” 
2np Dirro: “Be’st thou? How dost e’ kgow?” 
lsv Derro: ‘* Whoy, parson. says. all good ; Chris- 
tians be glad. when Christamms . time.comes, an I be’s 
glad enough, ’o»s then I ’as a spree, and lots o’ 
drink!’’ —Fun. 
TONSON AND DRYDEN. 

Jacos Tonson, the most eminent of his profession 
as a publisher, having refused to adyanee Dryden 4 
sum of money for a work in which he was engaged, 
the enraged. bard sent a. message to him and the fol- 
lowing lines, adding : 

“Tell the dog that he who wrote these can. write 


more: 

“« * With leering looks, bull-faced, and 
freckled hair, 

With two left legs, and Judas colour’d 


hair, 
And frowsy pores, that taint the ambient 
air,’ ” “ 
The bookseller felt the force of the description, 
and to ayoid. a completion of the portrait, im- 
mediately sent the money, 
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A MAN enterdd’ the offite’ and ‘Tef'the follow iig 
advertisement: , : 

PersonaL.——The ‘advertiser desires: to: make: th® 
acquaintance of a lady of refinement and good ldoks; 
5 feet 44 inches high, and weighing abdut 136 pounds ; 
bust measure, 36 inches ; waist measure, 28} inches.} 
size of boot, 35 ditto of glove, 5§ ; complexion, pro» 
nounced brunete, deep:haseh eyes, with a view te 
matrimony. Adétess W.,-1;768 Trilvane offiee, 

“ Seems to me you're mighty particular about #he 
size and kind. of wife you. want,” observed the 
advertising clerk. ‘ Well, perhaps Iam, but you 
soc my wife-died before we had-been married long, 
and I just want swift to:matcl her things.” 

A BASHFUL young man while out driving; with. 
the dearest girl ite the’ world; the-other dvy ‘had.to 
get out ‘and buckle: the ctupper, and -hesitatitigly. 
explained thas the ‘‘aninal’s bustle hdd deme loose.”” 








PROPAGATING. TREES, 


An Austrian’ gariener ' Has conrmunicated: a ‘no¥ 
and improved method of ptopagating. trees, and 
budding roses, At the, beginning of July, he ‘pre 
pares beds for cuttings in the open air, and:,covers., 
them two inches deep with*inanure from an old hot 
bed. Taking off the lower leaves he sticks in the 
cuttings obliquely, at about two inches distance 
from one another. Each bed when filled is sur- 
rounded witha lathe fence; so*that suade maybe 
given when the,sun is very. hot, and the cuttings-are 
well watered in with a@ rose-sprouted ean. 
completes the operatiom.-- The. only, further. care 
necessary ie @ sprinkling everbhead,.three—or four 
times a.day during the first week, if the weather be 
very hot, anid once a day afterwards; In‘the course 
of five or six weeks, treated in the manner indicated, 
the cuttings-of mest things will have formed.a.callus, 
aud further shading will be unnecessary. 
means it is claimed:that-in the next spring the- ont- 
tings will be.ag far advanced.agtwo-yeap old plants 
from ordinary spring or winter cuttings. new 
method’ of ing’ roses.is-the ingertion: of 
growing. eyes early in spring, instead of dormant 
eyes in the summer. They arevitiserted in the main 
stem one on each side, to form symmetrical heads. 
These wake, it is said, as much growth, the. firat 
season asthe dormant eyes the secoud season, The 
advantage of such ‘stimulus given to the-stock ‘of’ 
matket gardeners, and the gain to ba derived. by 
them from saving a year’s rent on the growth of 
trees and roses must be obvious, 





A Romantic story is told in a paper much given 
to romancing: . An English lady, ascended Mont 
Bianc in the depth of winter, Januaryidst. She 
was necompanied by « 8 wise guide, who hasattended 
her in all her excursions for the last. fifteen years. 
Tue lady is thirty, bas... private fortune of £1,200 
& year, and has made an offer of marriage. to the 
guide, He, being a good Catholic, would not con- 
seut to this brilliant ‘match, unless: the lady wonld 
adopt his faith, She seemed to have haa no very 
definite opinions on theological matters, and so she, 
in accordance with the -baptismad service of the Eng. 
lish Chureh, s6¢ herself to:*t hoar sermons.” They 
produced the desired ‘effect, and all guidumdn Cha- 
mounix was highly edifed and delighted to hear 
that the bold ¢limberess was converted to the true 
faith, She ignow building » chdtcau at Argon- 
tiéres, which, will soen be inbabited by the lady and 
her faithiul guide andloving spouse, 


STATISTICS. 


ee 


Tue Brighton Aquarium has: been outstripped by 
& similar establishment in New York, which con- 
tains a white whale. Thirty-thousand pounds was 
the price of this interesting stranger, whose fresh sea 
Water costs a huadred pounds, per diem, and whose 
food costs another hundred. At the same enormous 
establishment they have several sharks, bet these are 
troublesome. When worried by the attentions of 
Visitors they charge against the glass, and on more 
than one occasion have succeeded in breaking it. 

Tux hatching of the trout ova at Learmonth, in 
Australia, issucceeding. The“ Ballarat Star” states 
that some hundreds of young fish are now to be seen 
amongst the gravel in the trays. Tho salmon 
(or séa) trout ova.Jately obtained from Tasmania 
has all hatched at Exeildoun, -Sir Samuel Wilson 


reeeived 260 ‘ova,: and: from these: 180 fry have 
been successfully hatched, and’ are looking-“well. 


with # snbstitite forivory-whieh; owine té itseheaps 
.uess, bids fair to curtail fhe usa and sald of geiine 
ivory goods in many respects. But this peculiar 
compound has one great disudvantage, Its compo- 
psition being, water, 80°80; “lead peroxide, 16044 


other: less \important. substances—the omployment 





By this} 


children, mouthpieces, eating utensils, &c., is highly 
daagerous. 

Apvrons from: Philadelphia state that Messrx/A: 
& F. Pears, of great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, and 
Isleworth; the inventors. of. the Transparent Soap, 


{ have obtained the highest award forthe same,-such 
, #0 award as they have invariably obtained at all the 


great Exhibitions since 1851 for what Professor 
‘Erasmus Wilson has: desiguatéd “ the, greatest of 
balms for the skin.” 








PINE. 


eel 


Through the gamut of the-eolours 
Touching softly link to link, 

Comes a half-tone trembliug softly, 
Blushiug, geutle, happy pink. 


Yes, a happycoloun, truly, 
From Aurora’s palette drawn, 
But to lend the royal roses 
‘Tinted message fyam the dawm 


Scarlety with.its regal, splendour, 
Smites the weary'vision sores 

Blue, hath memories of ocean 
Aud the wrecks along the shore. 


Purple, hath the hue of shadows ; 
Greeu—the cruel breakers’ crest; 

Yellow—desert, sand, and sunshine 
Always on its burning breast. 


But no pain nor gloomy shadow 
Gathers round the rosy hue, 
As about the scarlets’ splendcur, 

Or the solemn, silent blue. 


Pink—the sun-kies onthe mountain, 
White with everlasting snow’; 

Pink—the wondroue-nests of odour 
We as. summer roses know. 


Pink—the baby’s velvet visage, 
Dewy-palm and finger-tips ; 

Pisk—the maiden’s answer, coming 
Through the blushing, brow aad lips. 


Rosy raiment, frilled and fretted, 
Glows a vision glorified, 
Through some past, remembered sum- 


mer, 
Worn by lady-love or bride. 


Is it not m@ happy colour, 
Blushing, glowing, blooming pink, 
Tho’ the rainbow. holds. it sofaly 


Only through a broken link ? E. L. 





— 





GEMS. 


Hw who pretends to be everybody’s particular 
friend is novody’s. 

If, you.do what you should not, you must -hear 
what you would not. - 

To be really and truly independent is to support 
ourselves by our own exertions, , 

Despise no one; for every one knows something 
which thou knowest not, ' : 

In, prayer, it is better to have a heart without 
words, than words without a heart. 

Whilst you look tco much into others’ gardens, 

ill neglect your own. 

wt we for eas faults ourselves we should not take 
pleasure in observing those of others, , 

Be deaf to the quarrelsome, and dumb to the in- 
quisitive, 

Laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon over- 


takes her, : 
He is wise who.never acts without reason, and 





never against it. 


Por-sometimne past the market, has-baen supplied 


barium, sulpbate,.26:05; glutin 34:21 ; and, various, 


‘df this compound in the manufactare” 6f toys for: 





He who says all ho likes, will often he hat 
does not like, 4 VAT Al niagnes 

Never speak to deceive, nor listen to betray. 

No man is an upright jidg@'in his own cause. 

Meek men abroad are not;always meek men at 
home. 

Care for what you say, or what you say will make 
yoweare. 

He alone-isindepondent who-can maintain himself 
by his own’ unaided exertion. 


= 











HOUSEHOLD TREASURES: 


T6 Maxe Tra PropEerLy.—Scald ont-with freshly 
boiling; pure soft’ water an jeatthenware or a silver 
teapot, no ether ;, put into it jinstantly as many tea- 
spoonfuls of teaias:there are personé, and -an extrem, 
one “ for the yot/" Pourib’judt enough boiling water 
to covér, and set it‘by: the tire to stedp* for five’ or” 
seven minutes, them add.the requisite quantity of 
boiling water; let it.draw the same time longer, and 
you willhaveeweupiof temas: perfect as its quality 
will admit: Wher the tea is prepared'on the table,. 
it is usnal’to eover the teapat with, a thickly-wadded 
cover of gloth, gelled. ‘* cosey,”’? which retaing alk 
the heaty It, ix impertant that the tas be made #ssoon: 
as ‘the water is actually boiling in the-kottle. 

Pium CaKs-One pound /of. butter, one pound of 
sugar, nine eggs, one pound of flour, three pounds o 
clean currants, two pounds of stoned raisins, oné~ 
half teacup of wineor brady, from one-half to three- 
quarters pound of citron, one grated nutmeg, some- 
mace sand ciatamoa, > the’ batter Cond sugar’ 
together; when light, add first the yolks, then the 
whites of the eggs—the yolks and the whites of the 
eggs to be besten sep ly~—-them patio nearly alt 
your flour, keeping out just: enough: to dust youg: 
raising. and cement them; cnt your citron in such 
slices as you, like, and put ines: you put.the,cake in, 
the pan ; efter miming your(ruit in the cake, grease, 
a four-quart pan’ earejully, line: it: with clean straw: 
paper, & little grease: (batter) on the paper; put your 
cako,in and bake, in not too quicken oven, for it.burus ; 
easily, Aiter it:is baked take it out,of the pam, paper 
and all, and jet. it cool, The mext day, to: keep it 
fresh and‘ moist, pnt it back in the pan, or ‘im # ti’ 
cake.box, and keep it tighthy covers 

Boren. Trovut—-Treut of good: size: are very: 
appetising when boiled like salnron or halibut: Pit 
two, table-spoonfuls. of vinegar inta enough. boiling. 
water to,.cover theofisa ; adda tesspooniul, of salt,, 
and boil for: twenty+five: miautes, Serve: with. a. 
drawn butter gravy, madé by thickening ‘mille with'a 
little flour, and bailing it. by placing the: basin ine 
pan of water, Add’a large piece of butter just before 
you serve it. © a.can. be added te this sauce, or 
parsley, and ‘the: latter should. be placed about they 


fish, 
pn = 
MISOBLLANEOWUS, 





Tue Sreep ar avitice Sacaon Traven.—The late 
Mr. Russel, of the Scotsman, in his work on the 
salmon, estimates the rate.at wich, salmon. travel up, 
stream at about fifteen mileaaday. The following, 
published in«*' Land and Water” by Mr. Frank 
Buckland, implies a vastly greater speed im salt 
water :—* A gentleman in the train near Inver- 
ness, informed me that a salmon, a native of the 
River was once caught: in the nets at Aber- 
deen. The fish had been-previously marked in the 
Conon by a ring put ‘throngh~ its bacic fin; in two 
and a days afterwards the same fish was caught 
in the ring poolsat the foot of the falls of the Conon, 
Besides the power of sincli to: distinguish their own 
river$, salmon, no doubt, have an homing instinct 
which we civilised men do not possess.” 

Ir is well known that planta sleep at night; but 
their hours of sleeping, are a matier of habit, and 
may be disturbed artificially, just as the cock. may 
be waked up to crow at ultimely honrs of the lan~ 
tern, A French chemist subjected a sensitive plant 
to anexceedingly trying course of discipline, by 
completely changing its hours—exposing it to @ 
bright light at night, s0.e6 to prevent sleep, by put 
ting it in a dark room during the day. ‘Tne plant 
appeared to be much puzzled and disturbed at first, 
It opened and closed, its leaves irregularly, some- 
times nodding, inspite of theartificial sun that shed 
its beams at midnight, and sometimes waking up, 
from. theforce of habit, to find the chamber dark in 
spite of the time of day, Such are the trammels of 
use and wont. But afteran obvious struggle the plant 
submitted to the change, and turned day into night, 
without any ‘spparént ill effects, 
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NOTICES 10 CORKESPONDENT 5S. 





N.—When a gentleman salutes a lady, he should raise 
his bat with his right hand. 

P. 8.—Crows can be kept from corn by the following 

lan ; by fixing on sticks in the field pieces of rags dipped 
in this mixture when hot, viz: a quart of train-: il and as 
much turpentine and gunpowder boiled together, Four 
of these sticks are sufficient for an acre of corn, 

¥.8.—‘‘ Marrying in haste and repenting at leisure,” 
is a proverb too well sustained, by an abundaiuce of 
domestic miseries, When the pair are uneducated and 
ill-ematched, they soon tire vf each other—children 
b i b » instead of new ties ; both husband 
and wife, for waut of intellectual occupation, or the 
relaxations of well-assorted minds, retort to drinking; 
from drinking they proceed to quarelling; then, the 
marriage bond having been completely broken, poverty 
overtakes them, squalor optrudes his ghastly face over 
the house. The man accuses, the woman retorts—there 
are constant bickerings—uxtil at length the husband fells 
the mother of his children to the floor, and then occur 
those painful investigations with which our police magis- 
trates are well acquainted. We, therefore, say to you, 
and all our young friends, beware of rash marriages, 
“ of you—especially the fair moiety—look before you 

eap. 

E, G.—To make a delicious cup of.tea, put the ten-pot 
with the tea in itinto the oven, let it remain till hot, 
then add boiling water, and in a short time you will have 
better tea than that made in the ordinary way, 

Fanny.—You say your husband would take the total 
abstinence pledge if he knew who could administer it to 
him. Tell him that if he cannot make a promise to you 
—the wife of his bosom—and faithfully keep it, he will 
never be able to observe one given to a third and uninte- 
rested party. Besides, why promise at all? Performance 
constitutes the duty. He must wean himself gradually, 
and you must drill him, but just as gently as you would 
detach the child from your breast. 

Mass 30.—We advise you to PoP, the question at once 
be the lady you express yourself to be so ardently in 

ove Wi 

Nx.iviz Bir.—There isnot any perfect cure for the de- 
fect zon name without leaving a scar upon the skin, 
which, perchance, may be worse than the complaint. 

Q. E. D,— We would strongly advise you to study your 
diet rather than acid draughts, 

8. A. E,—If the troussean is provided by the lady or 
ler friends, and the household linen is included therein, 
it should be marked with the initials of the lady. 

Onxz 1x TrouBie cannot be compelled to live with ao 
man who does not support her, and subjects his wife to 
a life of misery by his brutal conduct. Better to seek 
je) _— of a magistrate, and secure yourself and 
chi. 

T. M.—The buildings in Edinburgh are of much hand- 
somer architecture than any other city in Scotland, 

E. B.—As the eye is the most dangerous part of the 
body to trifle with, we would advise you to seek the 
advice of some eminent oculist. If it is not in your 
power to pay for such you can get it free at some of the 
—an institutions in London or many country 

wns, 

_ J. W. G.—You had better apply to some of the public 
institutions, such as the School of Designs, South Ken- 
sington Museum, or other similar institutions. 

_ CURLY is requested to send or communicate with her 
sister Jennie at once, to relieve the distress of her 
parents, who are almost heart-broken, 

_C. C.—To make a useful bair-wash, take a small quan- 
tity of rosemary, strip the leaves from the stalks, and 
place them in a jar with about half a pint of cold water. 
Set the jar by the fire, and let its contents simmer for 
about two hours. Then add half a pint of rum, and 
simmer the whole ashorttime longer. When the liquid 
} an strain and bottle for use; apply with a small 








A. A. W. W.—Your writing appears very untidy, and 
requires much prpation, with care and attention. 

U.—When a lady or gentleman are introduced to each 
other in a ball-room, or other public place, it is the 
gentleman who is presented to the lady, Her sex enti- 
tles her to the compliment. In the fashionable world it 
is the one of inferior rank who is presented to the supe- 

or. " 

J. R.—The only means of removing superfluous hair 
is to eradicate it by means of small forceps made for 
the purpose. Only five or six hairs should be eradi- 
pear in the course of twenty-four hours, and those not 
close tugether. The part should be washed afterwards 
with spirits of wine, 

C. B.—The selection of flowerg to deck a grave is 
governed by taste. We fondly admire the practice, 
and for old or young we prefer an evergreen plant, because 
it is typical of the immortal life to which the dead have 
passed, and the living hopefully yearn. 

C. A.—The cost of the divorce depends upon so many 
circumstances with which we are unacquainted, that it 
is impossible to give a definite answer, 


WASHED ASHORE, 


The sky bends like a list’ning ear 
Close to the sea, 
What mystery 

Is hidden in the waters near? © 

Was there a cry mortals could hear 
Not heard by me? 


The tide comes creeping‘on the sand,$ 
‘owards the beach; 
Its silver spéech 
No buman heart can understand, 
What was tbat tioating like a hand, 
No hand could reach ? 


The heaving tide swells like a breast 
That's Blled with woe; 
_ Its ebb and flow 
Betoken grief and sad unrest, 
As though some secret pain oppressed 
he depths below. 


What is that washed upon the ahore, 
A dripping heap, 
Where waters creep, 

And whisper in the ocean’s lore 

Of mysteries unknown before, 
Hid in the deep ? 


Floating above the debris there, 
What do we find, 
With weeds entwined ? 
Unbraided locks of human hair, 
A white face stamped with woe and care 
That warped the mind, 


Oh! this revealing of the tide, 
Whose babbling waves 
Are heaped like graves, - 
Proved that some law has been defied, 
Was it a broken heart that died 
In crystal caves? ©, D. 





THERE'S SUNSHINE AVTER RAIN, 


There's sunshine after rain, dear friends, 
There’s sunshine after rain; 

And twilight comes when darkness ends, 
To usher day — ; 

Spring brings to life the sleeping grain, 
And varied flowers gay; 

And hope, whenall is grief and pain, 
Shine o’er the heart's highway, 


Then never let the fiend despair, 
Enchain our troubled mind; 

Nor let the clouds of bitter care, 
The soul’s bright mission blind! 

For if life’s morn be dark and drear, 
~ gloomy ills o’ercast. 

A glowing noontide, bright and clear, 
May cancel troubles past! 


The meads grow richer for the storm, 
And sweeter smell the flowers ; 

And why not man receive the charm 
From e’en embittercd hours? 

Good with the evil ever blends, 

Weeds grow among the grain; 

While there is love for all, dear friends, 
And sunshine a‘ter rain, . Ki 
B, R.—Hartshorn, beat small, and mixed with palm or 

olive oil, rubbed upon the scalp night and morning, hag 

been known to make the hair grow again, 

Tom.—Property may be left to a marriei woman for 
her separate use; but a husband cannot settle property 
on a wife with a view to defraud his creditors, 

S.—The festival of St. Patrick’s Day is in honour of 
the titular saint of Ireland, wh», ata periodin which 
the 17th of March is the anniversary, furnished his 
celebrated exemplificution of the Trinity by the produc. 
tion of the trefoil, or shamrock, 

Tsapv.—The MS. is deciined. We should not think you 
would really be anxious to have it returned, seeing it is 
but an old story re-hasbed, 

An»1g,—The gums sometimes recede a little from the 
teeth in young persons and always with elderly ones, In 
ths former case there is little apprehension that the 
teeth will become looseued in consequence, You can 
easily tighten them by washing out the mouth two or 
three times a week with a little tincture of myrrh in 
cold water—about one part of the former to three parts 
of the latter, 


Cc 





Gis Te’ aseaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-one, 
medium height, fair, hazel eyes, and goodlooking, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about nineteen. 
Respondent must be fond of bom and thoroughly domes- 
tica 


correspond with a dark, good- 
of twenty-two. 


twenty-two, light complexion, good-looking and stea‘y, 
vould. like "to, commenpond with a young lady well-edu- 


cated. : 

J. W. G., twenty-one, would like'to correspond witha 
young woman about twenty, with a view to matri- 
mony. 
Furixe C, W.,a stoker in the Royal Navy, twenty-two. 
medium height, fair, considered good-looking, would like 
to correspond with a young lady of dark complexion and 
fond of home. iv ; 

Avicz Maup, twenty-one, medium height, fair hair and 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition, domesticated, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman about twenty- 
two, with a view to matrimony, Must be dark, fond of 
home. ' Cc ‘ 
Pozix., nineteen, dark hair and eyes, of a loving dis- 
position, and thoroughly domesticated, would like to 
correspond with a young gentleman about twenty-three, 
and fond ef heme. 

J. T, P. and G. G. D., two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. Re- 
spondents must be from seventeen to twenty, niedium 


— La are twenty-one, dark hair, hazel eyes, and 
omestica’ ‘ " 

NELLIE, eighteen, tall, dark hair,of a loving disposi- 
tion, would like to correspond with a T gine gentleman 
about twenty-one, dark complexion. an pre- 


CoMMUMICATIONS RECHIVED ; 
eae is responded to by—Doliva, eighteen, and good 


ing. 
Ferozerors by—A. Z., forty-five. 
Lit by—H, E., $wenty-four, tall, dark, and fond of 


ome. , 

H. N. by—Annie, twenty, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, ; 

ELtTa by—Aurora, dark, blue eyes. mre" 

Reuben by—Winne, tall, dark, and thinks she isall he 
requires. 
} Biot by—Florence, eighteen, fair, blue eyes, fond of 

ancing. 

Frrixa Jiws by—B., ninet » dark plexion, and 
domesticated. , 

Matystaysaln by—M., eighteen, fair,and thoroughly 
domesticat : 

Artucre M, by—Maggie P. C., medium height, dark 
at and eyes, fond of home and children, and good-tem- 
pe , 


re 
B. by—M., seventeen. 
Furie Jus by—Polly, medium height, auburn hair, 
brown eyes, of a loving disposition, and very fond of 


ome, . 
MaiystarsaiL by—Kitty, tall, dark hair, and brown 


eyes. 
k. M, by—Minnie, good-looking, fond of home and 
ebhlidren, 
jane M. by—Nelly, considered good-looking, fond 
of home, 
ane L, by—Louie, considered good-looking, fond of 
ome, 

Ciara by—T. W., nineteen, -looking, would 
like to exchange nt eer en Fogg -" , 

Lormz by—William Edward H., fair, grey eyes, and 
good-looking. 

K. D. by—Gertie L., Ne pep brown hair, blue eyes 
of a loving disposition, fond of home, Thinksshe is all 
he requires, 

H, by—3. A., twenty-six. 

Water by Ethel, eighteen, dark, medium height, and 
of a loving disposition, 





Att the Back Nompxgrs, Parts, and Votumes of the 
“Loxpon Reaper” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-tree for Three-halfpence, Eighta 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Taz Lompomw Reapss, Post-free, Three-halfpeaca 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpeuce. 

Lirzand Fasuion, Vols,1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, 

Everrsopr’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 





e*. Now Ready Vou. XXVII, of Tax Loupon Reapzs 
Price 4s. 6d. 
pale the Lititz and Iupgx to Vou XXVIL., Price Oxa 
ERMYI. 


Now Ready, the CHRISTMAS (DOUBLE) PART 
Parts 165, 166), containing EXTRA CHRISTMAS 
OMBER, with complete Stories, Illustrated, Price Que 
Shilling, by post One Shillng ont Fourpence, 


N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTs MUST ADDRESS THEIR errs Rs 
To THs Epitozn or “Tux Lonpon BxeapeR,” 334, Strand, 
t+t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Ma nu- 
scripts, As they are sent to us voluntariiy, authors 
should retain copies, 








London: Published for the Proprietor at 334, Strand, by 
G, A, Suita, 





Manpora, nineteen, fair, goa looking, wishes to . 


Semper F1px11s, a signalman in the Royal Navy, fair, - 


height, fond of home and music, and of a loving dispo- ' 






Re 


